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UNEQUALED FOR STRENGTH 


Engineered like a bridge of triangu- 
lar-steel tubing! The four reinforc- 
ing cross-braces are rugged steel 
bars, shouldered against the inside 
of the tube and securely riveted 
outside. 


UNEQUALED FOR COMFORT 


Even portly people relax and say 
““Ah-h-h!” as they sit back in the 
extra-wide, extra-deep seats of 
special body-fitting design, their 
shoulders welcomed by deep-drawn 
back panels. 


UNEQUALED FOR SAFETY 


There are no snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards, no sliding or bind- 
ing parts to pinch fingers. 5-ply 
birch plywood seats are hot-press 
bonded; edges rounded, won’t chip 
or feather in long use. Chair can’t 
tip forward in use. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


UNEQUALED FOR CONVENIENCE 


These chairs fold quickly, quietly, 
compactly, and are silent in use as 
well. Long-life tread-rubber shoes 
won’t come off in use, cannot injure 
finest floors;can’tslip, slide, orrattle. 


3 POPULAR SEAT STYLES 


5-ply formed Birch Plywood, hot- 
press bonded to permanent body- 
fitting comfort-shape. 


Shaped Steel for rugged outdoor or 
indoor use. 


Imitation-leather Upholstered, high- 
est quality material over cotton 
padding on plywood base. 


ALL METAL PARTS corrosion-resistant 
Bonderized, followed by two coats of 
enamel — one coat dipped to insure in- 
ternal coverage of tubes, eliminating 
rust and noise—an effect similar to 
automobile undercoater. 


Write for our Catalog 


158 SECOND AVENUE NORTH 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


357-59 MADISON AVENUE 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


AMERICAN SEATING 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST ALL OTHERS! 





HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


720 SOUTH GAY 


KNOXVILLE, 


rENNESSEE 
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First signs of Spring... 


the bolero topped 


Print Dress 


795 


Misses sizes 12 to 20 
Half sizes 1414 to 241/, 


It’s Spring again..... 

and the print dress blossoms forth in all the 
grandeur of the slim silhouette. It's a figure- 
flattering washable rayon crepe topped with a 
look-like-linen rayon bolero. Your choice of 
Navy with red, Brown with Beige or Blue with 
Navy. In sizes 12-20, 1442-22%,. 


CASTNER'S SECOND FLOOR, READY-TO-WEAR 
ALSO AT CASTNER'S IN SHELBYVILLE 




















Charge ( ) Check( ) MO( ) RCA( ) 


| Castner-Knott's Co., Nashville, Tennessee 
1 Please send me the following Bolero topped Print | 
| Dress @7.95. Include 2% sales tax. Add 30c Mail- i 
| ing Charge if you live outside our delivery area. i 
! 

| Quon. | Size Color |2nd Color Choice 
! 

| | 
| | 
| | 
| MMO iiss fi nb BIS Chie AP RIE. +o mee | 
Ot laiede 8. chalk, Shak Bites oe, SA : 
; | PEE TALES ace a ble ESA a ee ra { 
| | 
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Lighting the 
Creative Spark 


Creativeness is innate. It needs only 
to be sparked. One way is through 
class discussion. When thought is 
stimulated, the student is aroused to 


express The medium he 
selects must encourage, not retard. 


ARTISTA Powder Paint 


is easy to use, convenient, inexpen- 
sive. Colors are brilliant, tend to 
produce bold and original work. 


SEND for free Artista Powder Paint folder to 
Dept. ST3. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 

















The BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN has 
openings for qualified personnel, part 
or full time. Applicant must possess 
good academic background with ap- 
preciation of literature, creative art, and 
history. Teaching or sales experience 
helpful. Above average financial pos- 
sibilities and unusual opportunities for 
executive promotion. Write: 


Mrs. Mildred Henry 

State Manager 

The Book House for Children 
135 Miller Street 

Maryville, Tennessee 














Across the State 
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E hope you noticed the cover this 

month of the one-room school. Al- 
though the one-room school is rapidly 
disappearing and only 1189 remain in 
Tennessee, they have long been a land- 
mark. A large percentage of our teachers 
and students had much of their training 
in a one-room school. In many communi- 
ties the one-room school served as school, 
church and social center—it was the life 
of the community. But memories give way 
to progress and the large, modern and 
well-equipped buildings take the place of 
the one-room school. Our network of 
highways are now dotted with the 3350 
familiar yellow school busses that trans- 
port our 294,618 children to join the 
814,972 others in Tennessee schools. To 
all the pleasant memories of life in a one- 
room school may they remain a milestone 
in our careers, and to the teachers of those 
schools our hats off to you for a life of 
faithful service. 


H ARDIN County pays tribute to one 
of their own—Rex Turman. For 
ten years Mr. Turman served as president 
of the Hardin County Education Asso- 
ciation so the 1953-54 yearbook is dedi- 
cated to him. The dedication reads: “As 
an expression of our sincere appreciation 
of ten years of loyal and devoted service 
to the teachers of Hardin County, we 
gratefully and affectionately dedicate 
this, the Yearbook of 1953-54, to our 
former president, Rex C. Turman. To him 
we say, ‘As you enlarge your field of 
service into the statewide work that is be- 
fore you, you take with you our gratitude 
for your past services to us, so untiringly 
given,—our hopes for success in all future 
endeavors—our love and affection which 
will follow you wherever you may go.” 
A very timely tribute to our 1954 Tennes- 
see Education Association President, don’t 
you think? 


Wises County has already set up 
committees for this year’s work. Every 
teacher will have a chance to serve in 
some capacity before the year is over. 
New teachers have been “adopted” by 
more experienced ones for the committee 
work, 





|e Gop County conducted a 
most unusual and successful work- 
shop recently. The workshop was based 
on Citizenship—Citizenship on the part of 
teacher, student, and lay citizen. The 
teachers were divided into four groups 
with able discussion leaders and consult- 
ants from PTA leaders, American Legion, 
ministers, and school personnel from neigh- 
boring counties. School practices, ethics, 
moral and spiritual values and actual 
teaching procedures were some of the top- 
ics thoroughly discussed. The program 
committee felt that this workshop was an 
outgrowth of the statewide summer lead- 
ership conference where citizenship was 
a topic of major concern. 

















Planned Vacation 


Tennessee Education Association 
and Travel, Inc. are again planning 
the annual bus trip to the NEA 
Convention in New York City. As 
usual, the trip will include approxi- 
mately twenty-one days of the most 
interesting vacation you ve ever 
dreamed about and the NEA Con- 
vention, too. You get more for your 
money on this trip than anything 
else we know, so take the advice of 
the “bus tour pioneers” and make 
your plans to go. Full details will be 
in the next issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. Watch for it. 
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TRAILY 


17.1¥--) aa 
WAYS! 


TRAIL WAYS. newest, smoothest 
THRU-LINERS 


Whether you’re bound for romantic places... or wide 
open spaces ... your new Trailways Airide Thru-Liner 
will travel you faster, smoother, more relaxed than ever 


before. 

















New, mammoth windows bring friendly cities, mountains, and forests into intimate view. And no 
matter what the temperature is outside . . . you’re enjoying the finest controlled air-conditioning on the inside 
... and the congenial, informal atmosphere that is the mark of Trailways travel everywhere. 

So, come aboard this summer... your seat is waiting on a Trailways Airide Thru-Liner . . . bound for 
exciting adventure across this great America! 

Ask your friendly Trailways Agent about the convenience and economy of charter service for your groups ...and the 


thrifty package express service. 


















SEND NOW FOR INFORMATION 
ON PLEASURE PLANNED TOURS 
TO AMERICA’S VACATION AREAS 






TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST- 34, 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


1 am interested in a 
O Trip C) Expense Paid Tour 


(check one) 









FROM 
TO 
LEAVING DATE 
NAME 


STREET ADDRESS. 
CITY. La Sas 0) ee 
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Southern Books and Authors 


@ Publishing Notes @ Best Sellers @ Special Features 

















FROM TEXAS 


TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


Book people, librarians, editors are talking about 
the SOUTHERN OBSERVER........ 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER is the only monthly 
publication in the South devoted to books and news 


The SOUTHERN OBSERVER gives each month a 
complete listing of all books about the South or by 
Southern authors. ....... 

The SOUTHERN OBSERVER each month 
gives complete reviews of several outstanding 


eoevoeveeee 


In addition the SOUTHERN OBSERVER reviews 


other best selling books, presents profiles of Southern 
publishers and writers, and items of general interest 
including articles on the recent history of each of the 


Southern states........ 


Send your subscription now. Only $1.00 per year. 


SOUTHERN OBSERVER 


126 Third Avenue, North Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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ko, successful programs for grades 1-8 












GINN BASIC READERS: Russell and others 
OUR SINGING WORLD: Pitts-Glenn-Watters 
TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES: Tiegs-Adams and others 










and an outstanding soctal-studies program 
for high schools 


Muzzey-Kidger: THE UNITED STATES 
Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd: WORLD HISTORY, REVISED 
Kidger: PROBLEMS FACING AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


ela us tell you a about these books. 
: d i” 165 Luckie St., N. W. 
inn an ompany Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, and John T. Burrus, 
P. O. Box 118, Franklin 



































Spend an exciting weekend in a great city Enjoy a relaxed, scenic trip on your next Take your entire class by Chartered Grey- 


—on a Greyhound Expense-Paid Tour... visit back home. On vacation, choose a hound to visit historic places, great cities, 
with hotels, sightseeing, transportation all Greyhound Expense-Paid Tour to glamor- museums. You’ll have your own modern 
included at one low price. These tours are ous cities, National Parks, sunny resorts... coach and driver; you'll go direct to your 
not “conducted”. . . you can travel alone, with everything planned and paid-for in destination ... at very low cost per person! 
in a twosome, or with a group of friends. advance! Mail coupon below for details. Call or write for complete information. 











| 
ICA—WITH T 5 
When you choose Greyhound, you can FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERIC OUR INFORMATION 
sit back and relax behind one of the | Mail to Greyhound Information Cen- Name j 
world’s finest drivers, enjoy scenic | ter, 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., ] 
‘ ‘ 4 Address 
routes, ride with pleasant companions. | for full-color map and facts about } 
And best of all, you save money! ‘more than 50 Expense-Paid Tours. ie R Otte ST-3-54 | 
.. 
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pent and will be delighted to fill orders you send us. 


el We've the same selections you've always enjoyed 


Just write in stating which candies you want enclud- 





Onl y 4 t ery ou’ I fin d ing 30c postage and 2% sales tax. Of course, 
Mitch = |" . ee a d Sad re ate you have an account here or wish to 
be sure to take home a box! 
Home Made, | & 2 lbs. lad oatens ....... 1.00 Ib. 
Home Made & Chocolates, | & 2 Ibs. .......... 1.25 Ib. 
Assorted Chocolate Creams ........................ 1.25 Ib. 
Assorted Chocolates, | & 2 Ibs. .................... 1.50 Ib. 
Chocolate Covered Nuts & Fruits | & 2 Ibs...1.75 Ib. 
Chocolate Covered Peppermints .................. 1.25 Ib. 
Home Made Nut Chews ....0.o...... ee. 1.50 Ib. 
Extra Fancy Blue Box. Home Made 
& Chocolates, 41/5 Ibs. ooo... 6.00 
Extra Fancy Blue Box, Chocolates, 4!/2 lbs. ....... 6.50 
All The Old-Time Recipes & Old Fashioned Peanut Brittle ................0.0..... 60c Ib. 
Fla vors with Rich C hocolate MITCHELL'S CANDY DEPT. STREET FLOOR 
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Announcing a 1954 Revision of 


MAN IN HIS WORLD (Geography Program) 


by BARROWS, PARKER, SORENSEN e GRADES 4 THROUGH 7 


OUR BIG WORLD, Grade 4 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS, Grade 5 
OLD WORLD LANDS, Grade 6 

4 WORLD VIEW, Grade 7 


New facts, new interpretations, new illustrations are 
added to this outstanding four-book geography pro- 
gram. New workbooks and teachers’ guides ac- 
company the texts. 


May we also call your attention to 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


GRADES 1 THROUGH 8 


The enlarged edition of this popular classroom music program con- 
tains more high-quality songs and new opportunities for musical 
activities for all pupils. A Teacher’s Book and Recordings accompany 
the pupil’s book for each grade. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street e Chicago 16, Illinois 
Representative: JACK W. DRAPER, 1100 Graybar Lane, Nashville 4, Tennessee 




















NEW IDEAS IN READING! 


3 ADDITIONS TO THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 


MY OWN BOOK 


A token of achievement to give to each pupil to take home as he finishes 
the New Alice and Jerry Preprimer, Primer, and First Reader Programs. 
There are three groups of MY OWN BOOK—one for each reading level. 
Each book is a series of illustrated jingles containing words and concepts 
the child has learned. By giving each child a copy as each program is 
finished, the teacher helps to establish closer home-school relations and 
provides additional incentives for reading. 


WORDS | LIKE TO READ AND WRITE 


This is a picture dictionary for first-grade pupils. There are 639 listings, com- 
prising the entire first-year vocabulary, as well as numerous simple 's forms and 
other words commonly found in the child's speaking vocabulary. Also included 
are a three-page alphabet section and a five-page number dictionary. Through 
the use of this book, children will be able to find words they need in writing 
simple stories. 


SONGS AND DANCES for The New If | Were Going 


17 illustrated songs and dances woven around the stories in The New If | Were 
Going (Basic Alice and Jerry Third Grade Reader). Standard full sheet music 
size. Arranged for simple piano accompaniment. 








In three different packages— 
one for Preprimer level, 
one for Primer level, 
one for First-Reader level. 
16 books per package— 
4 each of 4 titles— 
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beorge Peabody College for leachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 11 to August 16, 1954 








First Term: June |1-July 17 
Second Term: July |2-August 16 











Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Houghton Mifflin Co. 








To Offer U.S. Histories 








For Readoption in Fall 


Both Books in ‘54 Edition 


THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY, 
for 7th and 8th grades, and THE MAK- 
ING OF MODERN AMERICA, a high 
school text, have been brought up-to- 
date in 1954 Editions. 

Both texts have gained wide ac- 
claim in Tennessee during the past 
three years for their vivid presentation 
of American history. 








New Adoption in Tennessee 


THE MAKING OF MODERN 
AMERICA by Canfield-Wilder, and 
THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY by 
Wilder-Ludlum-Brown will be submit- 
ted by Houghton Mifflin Company for 
re-listing by the State Textbook Com- 
mission in the fall of 1954. 

The new adoption would become 
effective in July, 1955. 





James T. Richardson, Representative + 441 W. Peachtree St., N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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Don’t even 


THINK 


of buying a new 


SCHOOL 
BUS 










until you’ve seen 
the most dramatic step forward in school 
bus safety since Wayne pioneered 
the industry’s first all-steel body in 1930. 
Demonstrators available soon for your 
inspection. Designed by 18,000 
_.. . experts, it’s the Bus Body the 
_ Buyers Built! 


___A. FASSNACHT & SONS 








THE NEW FOR 
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TEACHERS SALARIES 


Point two of the legislative program adopted by the 
Representative Assembly on January 16, 1954, is as 
follows: 

A state salary schedule which will provide $3500 
annual salary for teachers with a Bachelor’s degree 
and fifteen years of experience, with the same in- 
creases for all superintendents, supervisors, and 
principals, and proportionate increases for certified 
teachers of other levels of training and experience 
and corresponding increases for teachers in non- 
equalizing counties and cities. 

The amount of salary increase requested in this legis- 
lative program is greater than the amount recommended 
by the Legislative Committee by $500 per year. It is 
greater by $300 than the amount recommended by the 
Administrative Council. 

In the event funds should be voted by the legislature 
of 1955 to make this salary increase effective, it would 
mean an increase of $920 per year for a teacher with a 
Bachelor’s degree and fifteen years’ experience. Pay- 
ments would be on the basis of ten months, as no 
increase in the number of payments is anticipated. 
Teachers with less than a Bachelor's degree and with 
less than fifteen years’ experience would receive pro- 
portionate increases on a new state salary schedule which 
would provide for greater increments for experience. 

Point two of the program asks for increases for super- 
intendents, supervisors and principals in accordance with 
what they would rate on a new state salary schedule. 
It is expected also that any increases in salaries which 
may come will apply to teachers in non-equalizing coun- 
ties and cities, provided that the General Education Act 
of 1955 provides for these increases. What we ask in 
our programs mean nothing unless there is legislation to 
make our requests effective. 

This salary increase asked by your Representative 
Assembly is the largest ever requested. It will require 
$13,500,000 of new money each year. This amount 
together with funds necessary for the other three points 
of the program will total approximately $30,000,000 of 
new money annually. Will the people of your county 
or city support itP Will they be willing to pay more 
taxes to make it possible? Can you sell the people who 
will run for the legislature on the program? 

Certainly a $3500 salary for a teacher with a Bach- 
elor’s degree and fifteen years of experience is not un- 
reasonable. Here are a few facts to help you justify 
your request: 

Tennessee teachers will receive the highest salaries 
this year they have ever received. The addition of one 
month’s pay to the state salary schedule this year brings 
the beginning salary of $2230 for a teacher with a Bach- 
elor’s degree. The teacher who starts at this salary can 
reach the maximum of $2580 after eleven years of téach- 
ing experience. This is the greatest weakness in our 
state salary schedule. We have the lowest maximum 
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salary of any state in the nation which maintains a state 
salary schedule. There has been little improvement 
over the years in increments for experience. In 1935-36, 
the beginning salary for a teacher with a degree was $90 
a month for eight months or $720 per year. The top 
salary for a degree teacher was $1040, or a difference 
of $320. This was an increase of about 44 per cent for 
experience. The increase for increments today is $350 
or only 15% per cent. If we could have maintained the 
same percentage increase for increments which existed 
in 1935-36, the present maximum salary would be more 
than $3200. Last year we asked for $3,000 but received 
only $2580. While the salary schedule for a teacher 
with a degree is $2230-$2580, we sometimes overlook 
the fact that we have more than 5300 teachers in the 
state with only two years of college training. The salary 
schedule for these teachers ranges from $1630 to $1870 
per year. 

Tennessee cannot meet the competition for teachers 
and thus we cannot staff adequately our schools at the 
present rate of pay. 

We cannot meet the salaries paid teachers in other 
states. Reports from Tennessee colleges showed that 
more than a third of the graduates in 1953 entering 
teaching went to other states. Louisiana, Texas, West 
Virginia, Georgia, all pay a higher beginning as well as 
a higher maximum salary than that paid in Tennessee. 
Of the Southern states, only three pay less than our 
salary schedule provides. 

We cannot compete with business and industry. An 
annual survey of “Trends in the Employment of College 
and University Graduates in Business and Industry” 
made in March, 1953, shows the starting salaries for 
college men as reported by 174 companies. The begin- 
ning salaries ranged up to $4800 per year for engineers. 
The over-all average for these companies in the areas 
of engineering, accounting, sales, general business, and 
other fields amounted to $3648 per year. When you 
compare this with $2230 paid a beginning teacher in 
Tennessee, you can see why we cannot meet the com- 
petition. 

The Survey of Current Business published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in July, 1952, showed 
the average earnings of full-time employees in 83 indus- 
trial classifications to be $3253. The average for Ten- 
nessee teachers that year was $2425 or 75 per cent of the 
amount paid industrial workers. It should be borne 
in mind that this average of $2425 includes all school 
personnel in all counties and cities, many of which pay 
above the state salary schedule. 

We cannot compete with Federal Civil Service. The 
beginning salary for lowest classification is $2500, rang- 
ing up to $2980. This classification includes “simple 
routine work under immediate supervision.” Elevator 
operators and scrub women are in this group. The first 
classification requiring a college degree for employment 
begins at $3410 with a maximum of $4160. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A Report on Representative Assembly 


The Representative Assembly of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting on Jan- 
uary 15-16. This is a brief summary 
of the action taken at the two ses- 
sions. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The legislative program presented 
by the Legislative Committee and 
the Administrative Council and 
which was presented in full in the 
December TENNESSEE TEACHER was 
adopted with only one change being 
made. The change was in point two 
of the program. Instead of adopting 
the request for a $3200 salary for a 
teacher with a degree and fifteen 
years experience, the Representa- 
tive Assembly voted to raise the 
$3200 to $3500. 

There was a resolution passed 
which affected the legislative pro- 
gram. This resolution was as fol- 
lows: 

“That the 1955 General Education 
Act and subsequent acts provide for 
additional funds to be added to the 
appropriation for the supplement for 
salaries of secretaries and clerks in 
proportion to future additional sal- 
aries granted teachers.” 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Mr. Rex C. Turman, Principal of 
Central High School at Savannah, 
assumed the presidency of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association at the 
conclusion of the Representative As- 
sembly on January 16. Mr. Truman 
will serve throughout 1954 and will 
turn over the gavel to the newly 
elected vice-president at the conclu- 
sion of the 1955 Representative As- 
sembly. 

Mr. C. Howard McCorkle, Super- 
visor of Instruction in the Johnson 
City Schools, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. He will serve as a member of 
the Administrative Council during 
1954. 

The new Administrative Council 
members are Mr. M. L. Pinkston, 
Superintendent of Greeneville City 
Schools, from the First District; Mr. 
Beecher E. Cooley, Superintendent 
of White County Schools, Sparta, 
from the Fourth District; and Mr. 
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J. T. Miles, Superintendent of Weak- 
ley County Schools, Dresden, from 
the Eighth District. 

The Assembly nominated three 
people from Middle Tennessee from 
whom the Governor will choose one 
to succeed Q. M. Smith as a member 
of the Tennessee Teacher's Retire- 
ment System Board of Trustees. 
Nominees include V. G. Hawkins 
of Gallatin, Q. M. Smith of Mur- 
freesboro, and Hugh Waters of 
Nashville. 

The Assembly voted to allow one 
delegate from each Congressional 
District $150 toward expenses in at- 
tending the NEA Convention in 
New York, June 27-July 2. Official 
delegates elected were: First Dis- 
trict, Mrs. Vieva Woodruff of Eliza- 
bethton; Second District, Forrest 
Baldwin of Knoxville; Third District, 
Paul Morris of Chattanooga; Fourth 
District, D. C. Huddleston of Cooke- 
ville; Fifth District, Talmadge M. 
Miller of Nashville; Sixth District, 
F. D. Bennett of Charlotte; Seventh 
District, Mrs. Allie Mae Stevens of 
Decaturville; Eighth District, C. H. 
Cole of Trenton; Ninth District, Joy 
Barbour of Memphis. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Following were the general reso- 
lutions adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly: 

Be it resolved that the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association 

1. Express appreciation to Gov- 
ernor Frank Clement for his interest 
in public education as shown by the 
increased appropriations sponsored 
by his administration during the 
1953 meeting of the General Assem- 
bly. 

2. Express thanks to the 78th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee for approving financial in- 
creases in practically all phases of 
Tennessee’s program of education. 

3. Commend Commissioner Quill 
E. Cope and the staff of the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Educa- 
tion for their efforts to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for the chil- 
dren of the state. 


4. Express our thanks to the re- 
tiring president, Miss Christine 
Vaughan, for the wise and able lead- 
ership that she has provided for our 
association this year. 

5. Express appreciation and con- 
fidence in the other officers, Admin- 
istrative Council members, and the 
staff of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation for the work that they have 
done in our behalf. 

6. Pledge our support to the new- 
ly elected officers and Council mem- 
bers who will assume positions of 
leadership in our organization at the 
close of this meeting. 

7. Express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Tennessee 
School Boards Association, and Ten- 
nessee Public School Officers Asso- 
ciation for their active and coopera- 
tive efforts in helping to bring about 
better educational opportunities for 
the schools of Tennessee. 

8. Commend the patriotic, civic, 
fraternal, and other organizations 
which are actively supporting the 
school program of Tennessee. 

9. Commend the teachers of Ten- 
nessee for their loyal devotion to 
the ideals of American freedom and 
for their efforts to raise the moral 
and spiritual values of the children 
who come under their influence and 
the communities in which they live. 

10. Vigorously oppose the doc- 
trine of communism or any other 
philosophy of government which de- 
nies freedom of thought and which 
ignores the worth of the individual 
human being. 

11. Recommend that all local as- 
sociations which join together to 
compose the Tennessee Education 
Association refuse membership to 
any individuals who support the 
communistic doctrines or any other 
political philosophy that advocates 
the overthrow of our present form 
of government. 

12. Pledge our support and efforts 
to attain the 21 goals of the National 
Education Association Centennial 
Action Program. 

13. Express sincere appreciation 
to the press, radio, and television of 

(Continued on next page) 
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the state for publicizing the educa- 
tional conditions and needs of Ten- 
nessee. 

14. Express appreciation to the 
various committees of our associa- 
tion that have performed their many 
functions so admirably during this 
Assembly. 

Fred V. Standley, Chairman, 
Carl J. Chaney, Raymond 
Ousley, Mrs. Vallie Hunter, 
R. M. Blair, Mary K. Cloning- 
er, Katherine Jones, Roy F. 
Derryberry, Winfred Mc- 
Carter, Lexie Kirk, Andrew J. 
Bruner, Matalou Mann, O. R. 
Denton, Rollo King, J. M. 
Smith, D. F. Lakin 


In addition to these general reso- 
lutions, there were some specific res- 
olutions which are of interest to 
teachers. 


FEDERAL AID 


The resolution adopted was the 
same as that adopted in 1953 except 
for the following paragraph: 

“We further favor HR 5180 which 
provides for the amendment of the 
federal income-tax law so that $1500 
of retirement incomes will be ex- 
empt from federal income tax. We 
respectfully request Honorable Jere 
Cooper of the Eighth Congressional 
District and Honorable Howard 
Baker of the Second Congressional 
District, members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, to do what they can 
to obtain favorabie action on this bill 
by their committee.” 


REVENUE 


The Assembly adopted an impor- 
tant resolution concerning revenue. 
This resolution gives the Adminis- 
trative Council the authority to take 
a definite stand on revenue if it con- 
siders it to be important to do so. 
The resolution reads as follows: 

“In adopting the four-point legis- 
lative program, we recognize the 
fact that present sources of state 
revenue will not provide the approx- 
imately $30,000,000 per year new 
money to make the program effec- 
tive. Therefore, we pledge our best 
efforts in securing the necessary new 
— to make this program possi- 
dle. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


Other resolutions passed by the 
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Representative Assembly provide 
for: 

1. A tax study to be made to de- 
termine possible sources of revenue. 

2. A meeting of lay groups with 
Administrative Council to discuss 
the new legislative program. 

3. A long-range study of education 
to be authorized and financed by the 
Legislature of 1955, said study to be 
made jointly by the Legislative 
Council Committee, the State De- 
partment of Education and the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 

4. A committee to be appointed 
by the president to work with the 
Administrative Council in connec- 
tion with “any recommendations 
which may come from the commit- 
tee appointed by the Governor to 
study the possibilities of merging 
teacher retirement with social se- 
curity. 


NECROLOGY REPORT 


The Necrology Committee pre- 
sented the following list of names 
of deceased teachers: 

R. B. Wallace 

Mrs. Dora D. Bridges 

Mrs. Kathleen Brock Henry 

Miss Kate Vermillion 

Mrs. Hesta P. Tenpenny 

W. L. Denton 

E. H. Edwards 

Mrs. Junell McCall 

Mrs. Opal Venable 

Mrs. W. B. Simpson 

Miss Edith Grimes 

Miss Clara Bumpous 

Mrs. Helen C. Douglas 

Mrs. Hattie Thompson 

Mrs. Frances Phillips 

Mrs. Narcissia Ross 

F. L. Buck 

Miss Jennie Bell 

D. K. Donnell 

Miss Louella Stafford 

Mrs. Lena M. Wilburn 

Mrs. Ena Abernathy 

Miss Adaline Paysinger 

Mrs. Morine Turley Hodge 

Mrs. Dora Hodges 

Miss Kate Wolfe 

Mrs. Willie Y. Day 

Mrs. Glenna K. Duggan 

Miss Lola Conner 

Creed Jackson 

Mrs. Nancy C. Tipton 

Mrs. Lennie Page Patton 

A. G. Haworth 

Miss Elizabeth Doyle 

Mrs. Ruth Leslie Sanders 


Mrs. Ruth Cathey Mason 
D. Henry Piper 

Mrs. Catherine Simmons 
Miss Opal Thompson 
Miss Perry Williams 
P. A. Lyon 

Mrs. Alice Hunter 

Mr. Verney E. Boyette 
Miss Willie Lynch 

O. R. Post 

E. A. Dykes 

Mrs. Mary Minton 
Mrs. Olive Hatmaker 
Miss Reba Michael 
Mrs. Theodore Hammer 
Mrs. Eva Helton Kelly 
Mrs. Florence E. May 
Miss Mildred Aldrich 
Gilmer Shelton 

Miss Allie Shapard 

C. B. Ijams 

Mrs. R. F. Phillips 
Miss Mary Hudson 
Miss Frances Sewell 
Miss Frances Ceeford 
Mrs. John McCord 
Mrs. Annie E. Cooney 
Miss Claudena Eckles 
R. D. Farrow 

Kate A. Flynn 

T. H. Grinter 

Mrs. Clara P. Johnson 
Miss Jessie Oakley 
Miss Nancy Oakley 
Miss Emma N. Rogers 
Miss Nell Stewart 
Miss Helen Thorburn 
A. B. Wallen 

Miss Bessie L. Boyd 
Miss Lillian Taylor 

G. E. Ellis 

Miss Prudence Polk 
Miss Maude W. Brown 
Miss Jennie J. Rowen 
Miss Charlotte Sanders 
Miss Margaret Tolmie 
S. T. Johnson 

Paul Phillips 

E. E. Lowry 

James L. Williamson 
Miss Annie Venable 


Members of the Necrology Com- 
mittee were: 

Emma Hayes Wade, Chairman, 
Glennon Brown, Claude Weaver, 
Luke Webb, Grady Griffith, Cledyth 
Jett, Catherine Allen, Hughes 
Brooks, Eva Petty, Robert Fox, Mrs. 
Ruth Huey. 
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Public School Officers Association 
H. H. TURPEN 


The opening session of the convention featured ad- 
dresses by Commissioner Quill E. Cope, R. Lee Thomas, 
A. B. Cooper, and Dean N. C. Beasley, with emphasis 
on curriculum improvement and teacher preparation. 

The banquet was a huge suc- 
cess under the capable and en- 
tertaining master of ceremonies, 
Mildred Doyle, Superintendent of 
Knox County Schools. Music for 
this program was furnished by 
the Gallatin High School, located 
in the home town of President 
V. G. Hawkins. The address was 
by Dr. Henry Hill, President of 
Peabody College. 

The third session of the convention was devoted to the 
organization and work of the Tennessee Legislative 
Council Committee discussed by Executive Director Tom 
Johnson. Educators were enthusiastic in their feeling 
that this endeavor is a forward step toward the solution 
of problems confronting our state from a legislative view- 
point. 

A high point of the meeting was the discussion of the 
topic, “Moral and Spiritual Values” by a panel composed 
of W. D. Human, Mrs. Ralph Frost, W. O. Inman, and 
Robert Neil. An inspirational address was delivered by 
Reverend Thornton Fowler. 





H. H. TURPEN 


The final ses- 
sion of the con- 
vention featured 
a_ discussion of 
the proposed 
TEA program for 
the improvement 
of education in 
Tennessee by the 
Administrative 
Council and the 
TEA staff. The 
program was 
unanimously en- 
dorsed by the as- 
sociation. 

Resolvw 
tions passed in- 
cluded: 

1. Endorsing 
the four-point 
program and 
calling for primary emphasis on the point dealing with 
teacher retirement appropriations. 

2. Urging that teachers be given the opportunity to 
express themselves through referendum on any legisla- 
tive proposal to integrate the teachers retirement plan 
with social security. 

3. Urging the continuation of the present program for 
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making surplus property available to schools. 

4, Pledging best efforts to give children and youth a 
comprehensive understanding of and a deep apprecia- 
tion for American democracy. 

5. Expressing appreciation to the Governor and the 
Seventy-Eighth Assembly for support of public educa- 
tion and the creation of the Legislative Council. 

Officers elected were: 

President, H. Claude Moore, Dyersburg; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank E. Irwin, Clinton; Secretary-Treasurer, H. 
H. Turpen, Nashville. Executive Committee: S. L. 
Smith, State-At-Large; Roy Ferguson, Madisonville, East 
Tennessee; J. H. Warf, Hohenwald, Middle Tennessee; 
R. K. Castellaw, Covington, West Tennessee. 


Tennessee School Boards Association 
W. B. RICH 


The school board members attending the convention 
were welcomed by Governor Frank G. Clement, who 
complimented them upon their excellent work and com- 
mented upon the educational program in Tennessee. 

Close cooperation with other educational organiza- 
tions was evidenced in the greetings brought to the 
convention by Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Mrs. E. B. Roberts, President, Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; and Miss Christine 
Vaughan, President, Tennessee Education Association. 

Dr. James E. Gibbs, Jr., Executive Secretary, Educa- 
tional Finance Research Committee, gave a progress 
report of the study of the distribution of state public 
school funds, which study was authorized under House 
Joint Resolution No. 13, Public Acts of 1953. Dr. Ralph 
Finchum, Superintendent, Clinton City Schools, reported 
on his study of School Building Insurance in Tennessee. 

Edward M. Tuttle, Executive Secretary, National 
School Boards Association, discussed the basic prin- 
ciples underlying the organization of school boards 
associations, and described two kinds of returns which 
might be expected from these associations. He outlined 
what it takes to operate a school boards association 
effectively. 

Following Mr. Tuttle’s speech, the convention dis- 
cussed a new plan for financing the association. 

In the business session on Thursday morning, the asso- 
ciation adopted the new plan of financing, which calls 
for Membership Service Fees, ranging from $15.00 to 
$500.00 to be paid by local boards of education, the 
amount depending upon the size of the local system. 

At the Thursday morning session, Dr. Willard E. Gos- 
lin, Peabody College, gave an interesting, enjoyable and 
inspiring address on “The People and Their Schools.” 

In his annual report, W. B. Rich, Executive Secretary, 
stated that (1) one hundred forty of the one hundred 
fifty-two school boards in the state had affiliated with 
the T.S.B.A. for 1953-54; (2) a file of written policies 
of various school boards in Tennessee has been devel- 
oped in the T.S.B.A. office and the policies are available 
for loan to interested school boards; (3) a kit of 
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As Life Goes On 


Miss Beal teaches in the same school where many of her 
family have taught. She gives us a typical day with her twenty- 
three youngsters in seven grades. 


HE day started at 8:30, but it 

didn’t end at 3:30! The second 
bell sounded and work started. Joe, 
a fifth grader, read the scripture. 
The older students and I exchanged 
smiles as Joe read the Twenty-Third 
Psalm. (He always reads this on his 
day to read the scripture.) We're 
proud of Joe—he’s made the greatest 
possible improvement in the two 
years he’s been with us. Howell, a 
third grader, led us in the Lord’s 
prayer and the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag, and then we sang a bit. 
The flag and toilet monitors dashed 
off while everybody else shuffled 
papers and sharpened pencils get- 
ting ready for business. Mike pulled 
Johnnie’s hair, and Johnnie didn't 
like it—Normal, aren't they? 

The first graders read their charts 
and the sentences on the chalk 
board. The chalk board is green, but 
still referred to as the black board. 
They read a story they had written 
about a recent field trip taken up 
the creek and through the woods— 
complete with a marshmallow toast. 
Meantime, my other students were 
reading silently. While the second 
grade recited, the first grade worked 
on writing. I went around the room 
checking assignments, and noticed 
that nearly everyone comprehended 
his work and that sentences or parts 
read aloud were read with expres- 
sion and meaning. Continuing with 
our language arts block, I watched 
for abilities to recognize, construct, 
and punctuate sentences. 

Spelling is done, to a great extent, 
by the children on their own. (One 
of the main advantages of a one- 
teacher school is that the children 
learn self-reliance!) On the first day 
of the week, we read the story and 
pronounced the words. The lower 
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grades copied the story and words— 
thus getting some constructive ideas 
on paragraphing, spacing, etc. Every 
written lesson is considered a writ- 
ing lesson, and we try to form the 
habit of handing in neat, legible 
papers. Later in the week, comes 
definitions, activities, and sentences 
using the words. At grading time, I 
get much enjoyment from some of 
the sentences. One little girl didn’t 
quite understand the meaning of the 
word “each,” and made a sentence 
“IT have the each.” 

By now we need a rest period. 
The children have fruit or carrot 
strips and get a drink. Today I was 
quite busy—I had two little girls’ 
bangs to trim—with Mama's permis- 
sion. (Once I, like Errol Flynn, only 
thought I had permission, and I got 
a crisp note telling me to “spare the 
curls” hereafter. ) 

The social studies block followed 
with many a boner. Tommy, a fifth 
grader, just couldn't understand 
about the Smokies. He asked, “Now, 
Miss Beal, are the Appalachians 
hooked on to the Smokies?” A Ten- 
nessee history student wondered if 
the state wasn’t called “Volunteer” 
after UT’s football team. We have 
United States History in both the 
fifth and seventh grades, and often 
their lessons are combined. Also, the 
sixth history and their social reader 
make a good combination. We use 
the fifth history as a basis for re- 
viewing facts every American should 
know about this country and find 
this drill is very helpful. Even the 
bright first graders know that “Little 
Old New York” cost only twenty- 
four dollars when purchased. 

We trouped out for handwashing 
at noon. We have running water. 
(The children run and get—from the 
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famous spring our school got its 
name.) A first grader led our bless- 
ing, and we sat down for a “gos- 
sipy” lunch period. (I hear all the 
news of the neighborhood at this 
time.) Today it was called to my 
attention that Carolyn, (a former 
student who attended this school 
her entire first eight years and is 
now in high school) has an average 
of A— on her first work. We are very 
proud of her. It gave me an oppor- 
tunity for a little lecture—hoping 
this year’s eighth grade will do as 
well next year. 

When it was time for rest period, 
we had music—though maybe not 
appropriate. The boy in charge of 
the music for today chose rousing 
band records, the “Arkansas Travel- 
ler” and topped it with “Turkey in 
the Straw.” 

We went out for play period in 
a rollicking mood. The small chil- 
dren hurried to the swings and see- 
saw; the little boys grabbed two 
jumping ropes to play cowboy; the 
larger ones chose sides to play a 
lively game of stink (more widely 
known as dare base.) J. C. had an 
accident and while I did a quick 
“sew-up” job, he made himself as 
nearly invisible as possible. Just as 
I was putting away my needle, 
Audrey discovered an obnoxious 
splinter. I sterilized my needle, and 
performed the operation on the 
playground. Don and Carl were ar- 
guing a major point which I has- 
tened to settle before they came to 
blows. Just to be sure everyone had 
enough activity, we finished our play 
period with calisthenics. 

We then returned to our class 
work. First, we tied up a few loose 
ends left from the morning, and then 
I worked with the “little people.” 
When they had read, done number 
work, and begun their arithmetic 
seat work, I got my entire group 
busy in a supervised study period in 

(Continued on page 33) 
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I PREPARE STUDENTS FOR 


THE FUTURE 


S an American, older and more 
experienced, it is my responsi- 
bility and privilege to prepare young 
Americans for the future. As Boone 
led pioneers down the Wilderness 
Trail over into the fertile valleys, so 
I, as an American history teacher, 
take the lead for 150 seniors—young 
people about to step into adult life. 
First of all, I must know the way. 
I must have definite objectives, a 
philosophy of education. I must have 
integrity, convictions, an understand- 
ing and a knowledge, and a great 
pride in my section, my country, and 
in the democratic ideal on which it 
is based. I must set high standards. 
But I need, too, a great enthusiasm, 
for I must inspire these young people 
with a desire for learning. I cannot 
be afraid in this time of witch hunters 
to speak my beliefs. I must be will- 
ing to stand up and be counted. I 
must be willing if necessary not to 
be a 100 percenter. As the respon- 
sible American I want them to be 
as I should be, an active member of 
my church and of my community. 
For my influence in daily living 
speaks louder than my teaching. 

In these formative years to pre- 
pare, I would first of all remove 
every lock from every locker in the 
school. I must be honest. To thine 
own self be true, and it follows as the 
night the day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man. I would place 
these words in front of every room 
until they made an indelible mark. 
I would say over and over: “Your 
name is a precious trademark. It 
must be kept inviolate. Any work 
turned in under that trademark is 
naturally and necessarily your own 
work. It can be no other way.” I 
would encourage him to admit, “Yes, 
I did it’—and be ready to take the 
consequences. I would have him 
respect private and public property. 
I would surround him with nothing 
cheap. I would not have jail-like 
bare school years, but ones with 
growing things that he helped plant 
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and care for and so would come to 
love. There would be no nauseous 
school-tan walls with deadly dull 
sepia pictures of long-whiskered old 
men, but rather colorful rooms in gay 
pastels with good prints of great pic- 
tures. I would want a library that, 
but its appearance, tempted him to 
make friends with books. A shop 
where he might develop hobbies and 
learn to enjoy and appreciate su- 
perior crafsmanship, and a “listening 
room” where he might drop in to 
hear good music would all be must’s 
in my school. I would surround him 
with the good and the beautiful until 
unconsciously they became a_ part 
of him. 

I would teach my young Ameri- 
cans to be independent in their think- 
ing, and to be self-reliant. I would 
have them know the satisfaction of 
work well done, and for them I 
would set high standards. Slovenly 
habits of thought or work, tardiness 
in turning in work, failure to com- 
plete a piece of work can grow into 
habits of which he might later say, 
“My teacher failed to prepare me for 
the future.” I repeat these are forma- 
tive years. 

I would insist that he not run away 
from unpleasant situations. I would 
not have him move his seat from a 
buddy with whom it was too easy to 
talk, but rather help him to develop 
self control: I would want him to get 
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along with classmates and teachers. 
In a democracy, an individual may 
be personally competent, so he must 
fit into the group, and be socially 
competent. ~ He must learn to respect 
authority; learn to follow as well as 
lead. 

These relationships develop nat- 
urally through extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, organized clubs, student 
government, intramural sports. 

I would introduce my students to 
the tools of learning, for without 
them they are unable to take advan- 
tage of the world in which they live. 
It is essential to read with under- 
standing, to be able to use available 
sources with authority, to know 
where to go for “facts”. I would 
teach them to keep an open mind, 
to avoid generalities. They are not 
to be stampeded by high pressure 
men over press, radio, or TV, nor 
by demagogues who harangue them 
in public meetings. They are to sit 
tight while they ask: “Who said it? 
Why did he say it? Is it reasonable?” 

I would prepare my students for 
the future with strong bodies. They 
should learn to walk—erect with 
shoulders up, head back. Good pos- 
ture is a must. Thorough tests set 
to work to eliminate tuberculosis, 
bad teeth, eye strain. I would set 
up a training table, not for super 
athletes but for the underweight. I 
would train teachers to detect certain 
deviations from the norm in emo- 
tional disturbances in order to pro- 
tect both the child and his associates 
from future tragic acts. 

In this atomic age of uncertainty 
I would give him courage to face the 
future by showing him the past. In 
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Teachers are Wonderful 


HEY certainly are! Teachers in 
general, I mean. I was amazed 
the other day when Mrs. Brown 
urged me to request the superin- 
tendent to make a special ruling to 
allow her to keep Jimmy, Jimmy 
who was moving out of our zone, 
Jimmy who had caused her to have 
nightmares even in the broad day- 
light, Jimmy who was a visiting 
teacher case, and who had been no 
end of trouble to us all. And now 
Mrs. Brown is not only willing but 
anxious to keep him. Jimmy can't 
realize how much this means to him, 
but those of us who know are cer- 
tain that it means much to Jimmy 
just to be wanted—maybe for the 
first time in his problem-filled career. 
The more I live with them the 
more certain I am that our teachers, 
by and large, are truly great folks. 
Only this morning I escorted Di- 
anne, a shy newcomer up to Miss 
Mary’s over-stuffed room, and an- 
nounced my intentions of favoring 
them by enrolling her there. “Miss 
Mary,” said I, in my most con- 
ciliatory tone, “You always have 
room for one more good girl, don’t 
you?” Now Miss Mary’s answer to 
such a question on such an occasion 
is always important, but this morn- 
ing she must not fail me, for this 
little stranger needs a real welcome. 
You see, she came all alone to our 
big school. (There isn’t any father, 
and mother went early to her res- 
taurant job.) Before the words were 
out of my mouth, Miss Mary was 
halfway down the aisle to meet us, 
and the affirmative reply that came 
from her lips was all but swallowed 
up in that, “I’m so glad to have you, 
Dianne,” that was so evident in her 
manner, her facial expression, her 
tone of voice. Dianne will not be a 
stranger even for one day. 

If you work with teachers, you'll 
agree with me that they are price- 
less. The enthusiasm of the sea- 
soned veterans, to say nothing of 
the neophyte is positively inspiring. 
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The least trifle, an inexpensive bit 
of new equipment, a trace of im- 
provement in Bill's attitude, Sam’s 
first perfect spelling paper, any such 
thing is sufficient to bring to the sur- 
face that wholesome spirit of the 
real teacher, that personality that 
blesses by believing in us. 

Teachers are wonderful, constant- 
ly giving of themselves to their 
children. The more needy the child, 
the more the teacher bestows; the 
more unlovely his exterior the more 
love he receives of her; the rougher 
the road at home, the smoother she 
tries to make it at school. Nor do the 
well-springs of their self-sacrificing 
lives ever seem to diminish or run 
dry. Evidently they are replenished 
by the sources that are at the com- 
mand of the Master Teacher. Be 
that as it may, I would use His 
words and say to my teachers, “Ye 
are the salt of the earth—Ye are the 
light of the world.” 





Attention! 
Classroom Teachers 


The theme of the Southeast Re- 
gional Conference of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, which 
met in Jackson, Mississippi on No- 
vember 6-7, was “Today's Teaching 
—Tomorrow’s World.” The confer- 
ence opened officially at the Robert 
E. Lee Hotel with a welcome from 
Marguerite Jenkins, president of the 
Mississippi Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 

The 422 conference participants 
were welcomed by Superintendent 
Kirby Walker of Jackson for obser- 
vation in the schools on Friday 
morning. Emphasis was upon read- 
ing and demonstrations were ar- 
ranged by grades in specific schools. 
Lunch was served at the schools and 


ROBERT G. NEIL 


Clemons School 
Nashville 


followed by profitable discussions 
between the visitors and the teach- 
ers while home room mothers as- 
sumed the responsibility for the 
classes at that hour. 

Highlights of the general sessions 
were addresses by the National 
President of the DCT, Nell Wilcoxen 
of Phoenix, Arizona; NEA President, 
W. A. Early of Savannah, Georgia; 
and Executive Secretary of the DCT, 
Hilda Maehling; panels on NEA and 
DCT projects and “The Teacher 
Through the Eyes of the Communi- 
ty”; and a skit, “As Written in the 
Code.” 

Notable quotes were Miss Maeh- 
ling’s query, “Is your compass used 
for ‘going places’ or as an instru- 
ment for ‘drawing circles’?” Miss 
Wilcoxen’s “Financial malnutrition 
(of the schools) will destroy our 
children’s future,” and Mr. Early’s 
challenge, “Classroom teachers—you 
are VIP’s—the people are the stock- 
holders—don’t let the stock run 
down.” 

Group meetings along subject mat- 
ter lines and on various phases of 
professional service served as stimu- 
lating sharing periods. 

Tennessee’s representatives on the 
conference program were Eleanor 
Robertson, president of the Tennes- 
see DCT, and Mrs. Gussie Smith. 
Miss Robertson was the leader of a 
discussion group on reading and 
following a reception on Friday 
evening, she gave an_ interesting 
commentary on some colored slides 
made in Egypt during 1952-53 while 
on a Fullbright Scholarship. Mrs. 
Smith made a successful appeal for 
Korean aid as evidenced by the pur- 
chase of four suits of clothing which 
were sent to Korean teachers. 

Social affairs made bright inter- 
ludes in the busy conference. In 
addition to the reception, the Jack- 
son teachers conducted a tour of the 
city on Saturday afternoon. Climax- 
ing the regional meeting was a ban- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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GRACE ABBOTT 


Crippled Children’s Hospital School 
Knoxville 


OOK! I see dots! Oh! They are 
growing! No! They are swim- 
ming!” 

Waving his arms wildly, a fifth 
grade boy with a long leg brace gave 
an animated description of his first 
glimpse into the microscopic world. 

A science study was in progress 
at the Crippled Children’s Hospital 
School in Knoxville, under the direc- 
tion of the Hospital School Program, 
State Department of Education. 

The class consisted of an average 
of twelve students—five of whom 
were in wheelchairs and most of the 
remaining seven were in braces, 
casts, slings, or on crutches. Even 
though there was an abundance of 
appliances and bandages, the en- 
thusiasm of the group was undim- 
med. 

Ira Gladson, senior student of the 
College af Education,* University of 
Tennessee, taught Science to a group 
of the hospitalized students for about 
four hours a week during one quar- 
ter. 

Following a brief “get acquainted” 
period, the class began the study of 
green plants and their functions. 
Microscopic plants, mold and bac- 
teria were also studied with experi- 
mentation and the use of a small 
microscope. 

One well-braced boy who had had 
poliomyelitis, thought the mold, 
when seen through the microscope, 
looked just like cotton candy. 

From the study of plants, the 
group decided to learn about the 
states of matter. After explanation 
of solids, liquids, and gases, a game 
was played in which something was 
a name and the first pupil to guess 
its state of matter could name some- 
thing for others to guess. Even 


though the class consisted of a wide 
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Science Study In a Hospital School 


grade distribution (fourth through 
twelfth), this game was interesting 
to all grade levels. An excellent un- 
derstanding of the different states of 
matter was gained even by the fourth 
grade pupils. 

A story, ghostly in character, of un- 
explained noises in a lonely cabin of 
a cold winter night introduced a 
study of the effects of temperature 
changes on solids. 

The expansion and contraction of 
solids was illustrated by heating and 
cooling a copper wire and measuring 
the differences. This experiment was 
carried on in the large girl's ward 
because an eighth grade girl, who 
was in a large body cast, requested 
an experiment that she could watch. 

Through leading questions and dis- 
cussions of the group, animals, were 
studied next (including microscopic 
animals). Many new words were 
learned by the use of clever games. 
The most outstanding was a game 
designed to teach different methods 
of locomotion. An animal was named 
and the first to name its method of 
locomotion could name the next one 
to be guessed. 

Other difficult words which were 
learned were, aquatic, biological 
adaptation, paramecium, ameeba, 
pseudopiodia, and hydra. 

Because some of these words were 
rather difficult for the lower grade 
pupils, they were sometimes assigned 
as pupil's names. A fourth grade 
wheelchair patient was delighted 
over her new name—Pseudopodia. 

The group was especially pleased 
with the chance to see microscopic 
animals. To let all see was a slow 
process of letting children who were 
on crutches come to the microscope. 
For the wheelchair pupils, the micro- 
scope was put on a board which 
rested on the arms of each wheel- 
chair. In one case the microscope 
was actually held up to the eyes of 
a pupil who could not bend enough 
to see any other way. 

During such transitions, the pupils 
who were “up” helped by passing 
materials, adjusting books and wheel- 












chair boards, and by moving wheel 
chairs. 

After seeing a film on microscopic 
animals, the class studied blood, its 
function, different types of blood 
cells and the circulation of blood. 
Temporary titles of Doctor and 
Nurse were assigned to various pu- 
pils as they took the pulses of others. 

Small frogs were dissected and the 
heart action was studied under the 
microscope. Reports on helophilia 
and hemoglobin were given to the 
group by two ninth grade students. 

By special arrangement with the 
“bloodhound” of the hospital, (the 
laboratory technician ), a large micro- 
scope and good blood slides were 
borrowed. For the fresh supply, Mr. 
Gladson, the teacher from the Uni- 
versity, stuck his own finger. 

A comprehensive test of true-false, 
completion and definitions, was given 
over the entire material covered. 
Pupils who could write wrote for 
those who could not hold pencils. 
The test results were surprising to the 
pupils as well as to the teachers. The 
grade levels and ages of the pupils 
seemed to have little effect on the 
test results. The pupils who had 
stayed in the class the longest period 
of time made the highest number 
of points. A sixth grade girl made 
one hundred thirteen points out of 
a possible one hundred fifteen. Next 
to that, a fourth grade pupil made 
one hundred ten points. 

For the lower grade groups, credit 
was given for definitions as this one: 
“A microscope is to look through at 
little animals”. 

All of the pupils displayed an un- 
derstanding of the scientific princi- 
ples which were taught through 
experimentation. 

A hospital class such as this one 
often may cover academic material 
more slowly than does the regular 
school. In the middle of explana- 
tions or experiments there often oc- 
curs such statements as follow: “I 
dropped my pencil.”; “Oh! My leg 
fell off the chair.”; “Please straighten 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Art Experience in the Second Grade 





ROADLY speaking, the second 
grade pupil’s art experiences 

are not limited to his specific art 
period. These experiences are vital, 
living responses he may show 
throughout the school day. More- 
over they are as much a part of him 
as the air he breathes or the food he 
eats. Through his five senses he 
manifests to some degree his own 
individual and varied responses. 
These may run the gamut (judging 
from adult standards) from the sub- 
lime to the near-ridiculous. While 
looking through a typical school day 
he would respond in some way and 
with some degree of satisfaction to 
these situations and experiences: 
his friend’s bright new frock, the row 
of books on the shelf, the odors drift- 
ing up from the kitchen, his labor- 
ously written paper, or a fleeting 
smile he exchanged with the teacher. 
For the second grade child, the 
process of creating something is of 
more importance than the value of 
the finished product. Through his 
art activities he is able to draw upon 
his past experiences and he will 
place emphasis upon what seems of 
value to him. His standard for evalu- 
ation will approach by no means 
those of his teacher or parents. If 
the school and the home offer warm 
and permissive atmosphere his crea- 
tive work will show a spontaneity, 
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freedom and boldness reflecting this 
healthful environment. On the other 
hand if his environment is adult 
dominated or otherwise restricted his 
art will show restraint and will lack 
individuality. 

The wise teacher refrains from 
criticizing the child’s finished product 
as she realizes this creation—child- 
mad-thing reflects values he has 
gleaned from his environment—so- 
cial, or spiritual. The understand- 
ing teacher is not likely to ask the 
child, “What is that?” in referring to 
his product, but will say, “Won't you 
tell us about your picture?” 


Time, Space and Climate for 
Art Activities 

In order to carry through an art 
activity to completion, the teacher 
of second grade must be willing to 
make her program very flexible, at 
times. 

Pupils working in groups may 
alternate art activities each day in 
order that all pupils have opportu- 
nities for learning. Keeping in mind 
the short interest span of an eight 
year old, the teacher should guide 
her pupils in selecting and executing 
simple art activities from which they 
may have the satisfaction of com- 
pleting. On some occasions all pupils 
will be engaged in an art activity as 
a unit. 


JENNIE S. CURTIS 
Elizabethton 


Most teachers find the division into 
group activities offers many advan- 
tages. Space and materials are 
better utilized. Through careful plan- 
ning the teacher may give more of 
her time to such skills as reading, 
while groups participate in art, writ- 
ing, silent reading, etc., and the latter 
groups may carry on with a minimum 
of teacher aid. 

The art center should be located 
as far away from the reading and 
library centers as possible, and pref- 
erably near the lavatory to facilitate 
in the washing and cleaning up. 
Incidentally, the business of cleaning 
up and storing materials offer oc- 
casions for learning experiences as 
well as those of creating objects, pic- 
tures, etc., themselves. Art periods 
present excellent opportunities for 
sharing, working together, and ac- 
cepting responsibilities. 


Some Suggestions for Creative 
Art Experiences 


Drawing with crayons and chalk, 
painting large friezes using large 
brushes and temperas, cutting out 
and pasting (newspaper, construc- 
tion paper, cloth, snaps), arranging 
cutouts on bulletin boards or other 
background, using finger paint, 
sculpturing with clay, constructing 
simple objects from cereal and other 
type boxes (drums, houses, animals, 
fences, trees, dolls, furniture, trains 
and boats), enameling and decorat- 
ing small pie tin pictures, paper plate 
pictures, placques, asbestos mat pic- 
tures or china plates, decorating 
booklet covers, arranging scrap books 
and sound books, making and dec- 
orating book marks, making and dec- 
orating various types of utility boxes 
(string, button, thread, letter), mak- 
ing and decorating needle holders, 
folding and cutting designs, valen- 
tines, dolls, trees, houses, furniture, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A Vision 


What makes teaching click? What is it that motivates? 
What makes pupils eager to get back to school early every 
morning? In other words, ““What makes the stars get in their 
eyes?” Of course, there are many keys that turn the lock to 
each of these questions. Many teachers turn these keys daily. 
Recognition is herein given to three area teachers who appar- 
ently have the keys, keep the locks oiled, and turn these keys 
daily in their classrooms. Two of these teachers have led their 
pupils in achieving the fame of national awards. 


ISS Verna Seabolt, teacher at 

Locust Grove, a one-teacher 
school in Putnam County, for the 
past two years together with her 
pupils has won the first award of- 
fered by the American Freedom 
Foundation to one-teacher schools in 
the nation for the best teaching 
promoting Democracy—The Ameri- 
can Way of Life. Each of the two 
years the school was awarded a gold 
medal and also a trip for Miss Sea- 
bolt and a pupil chosen by the school 
to Valley Forge, Washington, D. C., 
and Philadelphia. In addition, the 
school received gifts from the Amer- 
ican Freedom Foundation of library 
books and audio-visual aids to be 
used in teaching the democratic 


way of life. 


Mrs. Ester Sanderson of Hunts- 
ville, Scott County, and her fifth 
grade group in the Huntsville School 
were winners in a nation-wide con- 
test conducted by The Instructor 
magazine for the best teaching 
achieved in the correlation of art 
with the social studies. This group 
began with the study of The Hunts- 
ville Community and broadened to 
include the trek of our forefathers 
from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Gate. 

The Huntsville Community study 
grew out of the celebration at Oneida 
of the hundredth anniversary of the 
organization of Scott County. All 
the schools in Scott County were dis- 
missed for this gala occasion. Flags 
were flying, bands were playing, 





















or Reality 





MRS. REBA B. BACON 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville 





beautiful floats passed in review, and 
the rhythmic sound of marching feet 
of school children joined in the pa- 
rade. From loud speakers came frag- 
mentary bits of knowledge concern- 
ing the history of the county. After- 
ward, at school, Mrs. Sanderson's 
fifth graders expressed a desire to 
learn more about their county and 
especially about the Huntsville Com- 
munity. They were bubbling over 
with questions and enthusiasm. Ob- 
viously they were off to a good start! 

The pupils worked in small and 
sometimes large groups on research, 
murals, friezes, costumes, stage 
scenery, folk games, folk songs, 
crafts, and writing and producing a 
dramatization depicting our coun- 
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try’s development. They presented 
their very own drama to the entire 
Huntsville School and community as 
the climax of a most profitable and 
joyous study. 

The mural of The Huntsville Com- 
munity and the frieze The Pillars of 


Democracy (the home, _ school, 
id church, and government ) were made 
ot from actual observation. Through 
2- this study the pupils learned to un- 
J derstand much that had just been 
- taken for granted before. The Ply- 
r- mouth Rock mural and the Pioneers- 
’s Westward Ho! frieze were based on 
0 research. 
d In the words of Mrs. Sanderson: 
- “This study eventually reached into 
r every subject taught in the fifth 
)- grade. It provided friendly, stim- 
t! ulating activities in which each pupil 
d found himself frequently successful, 
1, or near enough to some larger suc- 
e cess to make him believe that he 
ai would win success in the future. It 
a supplied the needs of the whole child 


- rather than teaching from the ears 
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up. It provided for purposeful co- 
ordination of the mental and emo- 
tional resources of the child in the 
development of an integrated per- 
sonality. 


Mrs. Rebecca Smith, director of 
music in the Oneida City School, has 
achieved wonderful success in in- 
stilling in her pupils much of the 
mechanics as well as great apprecia- 
tion and love of music. With the 
cooperation of her fellow teachers, 
she is also successful in correlating 
art and physical education with 
music. In addition Mrs. Smith and 
her pupils (with excellent coopera- 
tion on the part of the parents) are 
always coming up with the most un- 
usual ideas. For example, Ye Olde 
Barber Shop Quartette which per- 
forms to recordings, but sitting in 
the audience one would never sur- 
mise such that is the case since there 
is such perfect co-ordination and 
performance. Almost everywhere 


there are so-called barriers to good 
teaching such as, lack of teaching 





materials, retarded children, the lack 
of a common philosophy of educa- 
tion, and perhaps many others; but 
with teachers, such as the above, who 
possess interest, enthusiasm, love of 
children, patience, persistence, a 
knack for planning, and a spark of 
Life itself IT CAN BE DONE ANY- 
WHERE! 


Sound educational programs must 
be planned in terms of the needs 
of the people to be served. 
The new school laws make a con- 
tinuous public school program, 
grades one through twelve, a 
reality. 

Instructional materials are impor- 
tant, But the classroom teacher 
is the key to the improvement of 
instruction. 





The pictures used in this story are 
the work of the children in the rural 
schools mentioned in Putnam County 
and Scott County. 









Safety For Our Schools 


The biggest business in Tennessee today is the public school 








system. Bigger and better dividends result from investment 






in our schools than in any other business. 
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UBLIC education has become 
big business in the American 
National life. Despite the fact that 


peek r mee - = —_— Eastin Pictures Ideal Pictures 
and administrators to manage ade- 830 Cherry St. 18 So. Third St. 


ps ae ant. gustaria Chattanooga, Tennessee Mantle ee 
over half a billion dollars. When 
the enormous investment in buidings, Highland Products Co. Nashville, Products 
grounds, and equipment and the total 720 S. Gay St. 158 Second Avenue No. 
costs of maintaining and operating Knoxville, Tennessee Nashville, Tennessee 
the school plants are considered, in 
addition to the payroll and the large 
proportion of the population of the 
country touched by the schools, some 
appreciation may be had of the mag- 
nitude of the business of education. : 

Measured either by investment in Epes get 
public school property or public 
school enrollment, it is evident that 
the public school expenditures will 
have to be justified more in the fu- 
ture than they have ever been in the 
past. The careful management of 
funds and economic expenditures of 
all public monies and the prevention 
of unnecessary expenditures are most 
essential to attain maximum educa- 
tional returns, securing maximum 
equality of educational opportunity, 
and for assuring public confidence 
in the schools of the nation. 
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Leadership Necessary 
Successful functioning of any type AMPRO j 
of organization is a direct result of SUPER STYLIST-10 ( 
good leadership. There can be no 'y 





substitute for competent leaders who 


are professionally prepared and ex- 
perienced in their chosen fields. The a YO il r in 1) ro 
leaders in public education are really 

Audio Visual Dealer 
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“stewards” for the general public— 
entrusted with the responsibility for 
maintaining and safeguarding school 
property, thus assuring the most ef- 
fective use of school property and 
securing the safety and well being 
of pupils while they are in the cus- 
tody of the schools. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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PROGRAM 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


APRIL 8 AND 9, 1954 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, 8:00 P. M. 
Presiding: Rex TurMAN, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
Maryville High School Band, Jack Connell, Director 


Claude D. Curtis, Principal 
Litely and Politely (Concert March)........Wine-Gar 


Martinique (A Beguine Fantasy)................ Morrissey 
The Purple Carnival (March)................0.00..... Alford 
Il Guarany (Overture )..............0:00...sc.ccssepeee Gomez 
Hey, Pedro (Novelty )...............0::sc-csssrseris Morrissey 
Parading the Brasses (March)........................ Ostling 
Featuring 
Bobby Gilbert Bobby Phillips 
Billy Ed Bird Graham Olin 


Alwyn Staley David Aitken 

Invocation: Dr. John L. Hill, Baptist Sunday School 
Board 

Greetings: Chester Parham, President, 
School Boards Association 

Address: Lawrence G. Derthick, Superintendent of 
Chattanooga Schools, and Past-President of 
AASA 

Address: W. A. Early, President, National Educ. Assn. 


Platform Guests 

The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education 
Association 

Officers of East, Middle and West Tennessee Education 
Associations, the Classroom Teachers Department, the 
Tennessee Public School Officers Association, and the 
Tennessee College Association 

Chairmen of Sections 

Past-Presidents of the Tennessee Education Association 

Staff of the Tennessee Education Association 


re ig ae Thursday Night 
Immediately following the first general session on 
Thursday night, members of the TEA and their guests 
are invited to a reception in TEA headquarters. Hosts 
and hostesses will be classroom teachers of Middle Ten- 
nessee. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 9:30 A. M. 
Presiding: Rex TurMan, President, Tennessee Education 
Association 
Messick High School Chorus, Memphis, Carolyn -Mc- 
Calla, Director 
Shelby Counce, Principal 


Tennessee 
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Glory to God in the Highest.................. Bortniansky 
Come ete We... eae Wilson 
Tribute to Rombbetg. ...............:...:0-..csnsessssngnars MacLean 


America the Beautiful....................c000-. Ward-Peery 

Invocation: Dr. G. Curtis Jones, Pastor, Vine Street 
Christian Church 

Greetings: Rex Turman, President, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

Greetings: Mrs. E. B. Roberts, President, Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Education and Business—An Essential Partnership, 
Boyd Campbell, Jackson, Mississippi 

Group Singing: Mrs. Grace K. Morrow, Leader, 
Waverly-Belmont School; Miss Carolyn Triv- 
ett, Cohn High School, Accompanist 

Introduction of the Governor: Dr. Quill E. Cope, 

Commissioner of Education 

Honorable Frank G. Clement, Governor of 

Tennessee 


Platform Guests 
The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association 
Division Heads, State Department of Education 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 8:00 P. M. 
CONCERT, ALL-STATE BAND AND 


CHORUS 
Mr. Manley R. Whitcomb, Conductor, All-State Band, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Address: 


Mr. R. Wayne Hugoboom, Conductor, All-State 
Chorus, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia 

All-State Band 
March, Americans We. ...............cccccecrseeceeeeees Fillmore 
Westchester Overture ...............ccccccccccsceees Grundman 
Folk Song Suite......:...........cccceccecsesee Vaughn-Williams 


All-State Chorus 
Glory to God......... 
Paper Reeds by the Brooks oe re Thompson 
Ezekiel Saw de Wheel................0...0.000c0cccc00000 Dawson 
All-State Chorus and Band, Mr. Hugoboom 


Onder re Peoples. «............ icine Sibelius 
All-State Band 
Irish Tune from County Derry.................... Grainger 
Satay TM a. 5<sicins--vcepecmieethapinea aaa Little 
Rakes of Mallow from the “Irish Suite”... Anderson 
All-State Chorus 
ce cc, RECENT rape Pa Shaw 
amt Bey” i ieappeneeanprceimnvenera citer Bright 
Sepmceh CRIInsanoosci sens cn anesingy sey nhanataeeh Anderson 
All-State Chorus and Band, Mr. Whitcomb 
Apotheosis ‘a “Grand Symphony 
$00 BOE aces ccsicccssveccecte AIL Berlioz 
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Whkeome To Tennessee Teachers 
from 


Members of 





Nashville Hotel Association 
J. W. Pritchett, Pres. 
ALLEN MAXWELL HOUSE 
Sam M. Allen, Manager Dick Hall, Manager 
ANDREW JACKSON NOEL 
Leon Womble, Manager Ben Bass, Manager 
CLARKSTON SAM DAVIS 
Wn. A. (Bill) Pritchett, Manager J. W. Pritchett, Managing-Director 
HERMITAGE TULANE 
J. William Cole, Manager L. H. (Bogs) Bowles, Manager 


JAMES ROBERTSON 


George Thomas, Manager 


NASHVILLE HOTEL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
W. W. Morris, Secy.-Treas. 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Auditorium, Elks Club 
Friday, 2:15 P. M. 
Presiding: J. C. Denton, Huntingdon 
2:15 Address: Dr. Willard E. Givens, Washington, 
D.. G: 
Election of Officers 
3:30 Business 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 


Auditorium, New Library Building 
Friday, 1:30 P. M. 


Presiding: CHARLES ARNOLD, Cleveland 

Organizing and Teaching Farm Mechanics, Wil- 
lard E. Bailey, Bristol 

Collecting and Filing Reference Material, E. A. 
Cox, Columbia 

Organizing and Teaching Evening Classes, Rob- 
ert H. Gibson, Kenton 

Young and Adult Farmer Classes, R. D. Ander- 
son, State Supervisor of Vocational Agricul- 
ture, Columbia, S. C. 

Business 

Adjournment 


ART EDUCATION SECTION 


Peabody College Cafeteria 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Mrs. Lota FrrzceraLp, Chattanooga 


12:30 Luncheon, Peabody College Cafeteria 
1:30 Business Meeting, Industrial Arts Building, Pea- 
body 
2:00 Sectional “Buzz” Sessions 
Evaluating Gatlinburg Conference 
Roster Revision 
Mutual Problems in Art Education 
East Tennessee Leader: Mrs. Billie Connatser, 
Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee Leader: Florence Lewis, 
Nashville 
West Tennessee Leader: Nancy Fyfe, Mem- 
phis 
2:30 Group Reconvening 


Reports of Section Groups 
“Sharing” Davidson County Art Group 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Parlors B. and C., Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 


Presiding: ARNOLD Moore, Jacksboro 

12:30 Invocation: Oran Bishop, Grundy County 

Luncheon 

Introduction of Speaker: Arthur Jones, State 
Department of Education 

The Attendance Teacher as a Co-Ordinator, J. A. 
Barksdale, Professor of Education, University 
of Tennessee 

Business 


1:30 


2:00 
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ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Ball Room, Maxwell House 


Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Sustz E. Carpwe.t, Lebanon 
12:30 Lunch 
Invocation: Mrs. Everett B. Roberts, President, 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Music: Norman Woodall, Lebanon High School 
(Trumpet solo, accompanied at the piano by 
Mrs. Bobbye Woodall Manning ) 
Introduction of Guests and New Officers 
Branch Roll Call: Miss Katherine Dougherty, 
Secretary 
1:45 Children and the Modern World, Miss Helen 
Heffernan, California 
Business 
Final report of State President and Secretary 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Room 102, McKendree Church 
Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding: CLARENCE A. CaRDER, Johnson City 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Business 
2:30 A Competency Pattern for Materials Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Arnold, University of Tennessee 
3:15 The Classroom Teacher Effectively Using Audio- 
Visual Aids, Panel Discussion—Miss Harriette 
Wells, Franklin, Leader. 
The panel will be composed of selected 
classroom teachers from the three divisions 
of the state 
Adjournment 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Ball Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Currie SpmMan, Clarksville 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 Address by T. James Crawford, Indiana Univer- 
sity 
Adjournment 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
DEPARTMENT 
War Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, 8:45 A. M. 
Presiding: ELEANor V. Rosertson, Johnson City 
Thoughts from a Teacher's Notebook 
Salute to the Flag 
On to Nashville! The Southeastern Regional 
Conference, Mrs. Allen Johnson, Nashville 
Address: Dr. Willard E. Givens, Washington, 
D. C. 
Business 


2:30 








COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Private Dining Room, 
B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Ear: Sexton, Dover 
12:30 Lunch 
12:55 Business Session 
1:05 Address: Dr. E. L. Lindman, Peabody College 
(County Superintendents will join the Admin- 
istrators Section at 2:15 P . M.) 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 
Lower Auditorium, 
Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, 1:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Ropert DUNKERLEY, Nashville 
1:30 Business 
1:45 President’s Message 
1:55 Promoting Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Through the School Camp, Julian W. 
Smith, Michigan State College 
2:45 The How and Why of School Camps in Tennes- 
see 
Panel: R. T. DeWitt, Chairman, Peabody 
College 
Julian W. Smith, Michigan State College 
Miss Isabel Martin, East Tennessee State 
College 
Gilbert Wilson, 
School 
Jon Van Til, Peabody Demonstration School 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Ruta L. DeF rise, Knoxville 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 Special Music, Future Home Makers of America 
1:45 Family Life in Australia, Miss Norma Jean Find- 
ley, Exchange Teacher 
Business 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND TRADES 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Room 101, McKendree Church 
Friday, 1:30 P. M. 


Presiding: W. L. CunnincHaM, Baxter 
1:30 Appointment of Committees 
1:45 Industrial Arts and Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in the School Curriculum, E. C. Stimbert, 
Memphis City Schools 
2:45 Recognition of men serving twenty-five years or 
more in Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation 
LATIN SECTION 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Dr. H. Lroyp Stow, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 
Lunch 


Peabody Demonstration 


12:30 
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1:30 The Colosseum: The First of the Important 
“Bowls,” Dr. Edward C. Echols, University of 
Alabama 

2:30 Business 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Old South Room, 
Maxwell House Hotel 
12:30 P. M., Friday 
Presiding: WiLLODENE Stewart, Nashville 
12:30 Luncheon 
1:15 Glimpses Into the Early History of Tennessee, 
William O. Steele, Author of Books for Chil- 
dren 


2:00 Business Session 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 


Commodore Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Vetta Mar Smita, Johnson City 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 How Mathematics Teachers are Meeting the 
Challenge of 1954, Miss Veryl Schult, Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 
2:30 Business 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Presiding: ALMA Puturrs, Nashville 
2:00 Integrating Final and Immediate Objectives with 
Daily Work in Languages, Sra. Elena PiCazo 
de Murray, Mexico City College 
2:45 Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
SECTION 
Andrew Jackson Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Sam McConneELL, Johnson City 

12:30 Luncheon 

1:15 Report on Milwaukee Convention, Marshall Fos- 
ter, Nashville 

1:30 Enriching the Secondary School Curriculum 
Through Student Activities, Dr. Gerald Van 
Pool,. Washington 

2:30 Business 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 
Parlors A and B, Maxwell House 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Mitprep Woop.Ey, Chattanooga 
12:30 Lunch 
Musical Program 
Address: Dr. James W. Henley, West End Meth- 
odist Church, Nashville 
Business Meeting 
Election of Officers 


1:30 


2:00 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
YMCA Auditorium 
Friday, 1:45 P. M. 


Presiding: C. S$. Montcomery, Knoxville 
1:45 Panel: A New Approach to Citizenship Training 
in Tennessee, 
Miss Katherine Perry, Chattanooga; Albert 
E. Alcock, Clarksville; Miss Sophie A. 
Masterson, Knoxville; Reuben Hunter, Knox- 
ville; C. S. Montgomery, Knoxville; James R. 
Ogletree, Talladega, Alabama 
Business 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Wit1aM C. Geer, Nashville 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 What Is Needed for a Special Education Program 
in 1954, Dr. Darrel J. Mase, University of 
Florida 


2:45 Business Meeting 


SUPERVISORS 
Commodore Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 5:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Dororuy FLowers, Covington 


Banquet 
6:00 Toastmaster, Dr. Bascom Story, Memphis State 
College 
Invocation: R. R. Vance, State Department of 
Education 


Music: Shannon Faulkner, Soloist, Tipton County 
Schools, Covington 
Miss Winnie Lee Bizzell, Accompanist, Lau- 
derdale County Schools, Ripley 


6:45 Greetings: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of 
Education 
6:55 Introduction of Speaker: R. Lee Thomas, State 


Department of Education 
7:00 Action Research as Supervisory Procedure, Miss 
Helen Heffernan, State Department of Educa- 
tion, California 
Business 


TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

Parlors A and B, 
Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 5:30 P. M. 


Presiding: MarcareT Batey, Nashville 
5:30 Dinner 
6:15 Fundamental Considerations for Planning For- 
eign Language Courses, Sra. Elena PiCazo de 
Murray, Mexico City College 
Business 
Election of Officers 
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TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


B. & W. Cafeteria, Private 
Dining Room 


Friday, 5:30 P. M. 


All persons interested in athletics, health and physical 
education are invited to attend. (Those attending will 
make own food selection and take trays to private dining 
room. ) 

Presiding: V. F. Gopparp, Alcoa 
5:30 Dinner 
6:15 Guidance for the High School Athlete, Bernie A 
Shively, University of Kentucky 
Announcements and Business: A. F. Bridges, 
Executive Secretary 


TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Friday, -.2:00 P. M. 
Presiding: Dr. Epwarp D. Lewis, Memphis 
2:00 Television—Tool or Torment?, Kenneth Christian- 
sen, Atlanta, Georgia 


Business 
Election of Officers 


TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH | 
Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 1:00 P. M. 


Presiding: Smney L. McGee, Cookeville 
1:00 Correlating International Understanding and the 
Study of French, John W. Welker, Clarksville 
High School 
1:30 Principles and Methods of Foreign-Language 
Teaching in the Elementary Schools, Dr. Paul 
F. Angiolillo, University of Louisville 
2:00 Adjournment to join meeting of Modern Lan- 
guage Section 


TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 


Peabody Demonstration School 
Thursday, 2:30-7:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Jutta Rut Ricnarpson, Chattanooga 

2:00 Coke Time and Registration 

3:00 The Guidance-Centered School, Miss Helen Heff- 
ernan, California State Department of Edu- 
cation 

Group Meetings 

Dinner 

Address: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of 
Education 

Business Session and Election of Officers 

Adjourn to Opening Session of TEA 


HE 


7:30 
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AIN-SLOAN Co. 


Convenient Parking Center—Church and 5th 





crisp-as-a-new-leaf . . . 


your Burlington rayon 


Easter suit 
by Bobbie Brooks 












16 95 (matches any weather!) 


Such a modest price to pay for such a 
superb-suit. Fashioned of a just-right : 
weight rayon and acetate fabric, it's just 






brimming with new style features. Navy, 








pink, toast, blue, misses’ sizes. 


Suits—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 





pretty and comfortable . . . for Easter parading! 
Naturalizer spring shoes 
10 95 


No sacrifice of style, here! You can have style ys 

and comfort, too, if you choose Naturalizers. F Aiy— 
Come in and select your favorite from our brand 
new Spring collection. 








r 
3 












Naturalizers step-in pump, black 
patent or blue calf. High or low 
heel... 10.95 








Naturalizers pump with 
\ medium heel. Black, red, 


blue, army russet, tan 












\ Naturalizers pump ... blue mesh 
calf... 10.95 with blue calf . . . black mesh 
with black patent .. . white mesh 





with black patent .. . white mesh 
with blue or tan calf... 10.95 







Shoe Salon—Cain-Sloan’s First Floor 





sunshine-bright, 
breeze-light 


Easter bonnets 


8 95 


There's a glisten and gleam to 
these pretty simulated straw hats 
that you're sure to welcome. 
New, easy-to-wear shapes, too, in 
black, navy, brown, red, white. 


Millinery—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 


neat and trim... for Easter and after! 


hand-washable, rayon shantung 


Versatiler casual 


10 95 By Carol Crawford 


It's the dress that goes everywhere, does every- 
thing! Fashioned of a fabulous new fabric with 
a crisp, silky finish, it's precision-tailored and 
beautifully detailed right down to the very last 
button-hole. Powder blue, aqua, dusty pink, light 
grey, Spring navy, sizes 12 to 20, 12!/2 to 22!/. 


Dresses—Cain-Sloan’s Second Floor 











Office Supplies—Office Furniture 
Most Complete Stock in Nashville 


Steddard’s ne 


OFFICE FURNISHERS AND STATIONERS 


PRINTERS and LITHOGRAPHERS 
224—Fourth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. 














NASHVILLE, TENN. 
221 Sixth Ave., No. 





ATLANTA, GA. 
239 Peach Tree 





RESTAURANTS 











KRESS 


- 10 - 25c Stores 
Merchandise You Want 
at 


Low Popular Prices 
“Watch Kress Windows” 


Stores at 


237 North Fifth Ave. and 317 North Third Avenue 











$19.50 





For A Better Fit 
And More Comfort 


The ARCHLOCK Shoe 


by Dickerson 


Light, smart, feminine— 
but with patented 
built-in comfort fea- 
tures found in no other 





Patent 
Blue Calf shoes. 


MEADORS, INC. 


208 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 














TENNESSEE SCIENCE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Room 4, Payne Hall, Peabody College 
Friday, 1:15 P. M., 


Presiding: NELLA Woop HELton, Lawrenceburg 
1:15 Informal Gathering and Registration 
1:30 Panel Discussion on The Influence of Television 
on Science Teaching 
Moderator, Dr. A. M. Holladay, Peabody Col- 
lege 
Planning a TV Program, Dr. H. A. Webb, 
Peabody College 
Meeting Children’s Interests in TV Programs, 
Craig Foster, Children’s Museum 
The Nashville Educators Television Council— 
Its Work and Plans, Mrs. John Roach, Hume- 
Fogg High School 
How TV Can Serve Education, John H. De- 
Witt, Jr., President, WSM and WSM-TV 
2:40 Business 
Minutes 
Election 
Announcements 
Adjournment 
4:00 Television Field Trip—WSM-TV Studio—Open to 
the first thirty people interested, who register 
for the visit to the studio. Bring cars so as 
to be able to go directly to the studio from 
the meeting. 


NOTE: The Middle Tennessee Science Fair will be open 
for visitors on April 9-10 in the old gymnasium 
at Vanderbilt University; a trip through the fair 
while in the city will be worth your while. 


TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


War Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, 3:15 P. M. 
Presiding: Cuartes G. Nix, Lawrenceburg 


3:15 Invocation 
3:25 Appointment of Committees 
3:30 President's Report on the Chicago Convention 
of the AVA, November 21-27, 1953, Charles G. 
Nix 
The AVA from the Viewpoint of a Vice-President, 
Miss Margaret Browder, Retiring AVA Vice- 
President representing Home Economics 
Business Meeting 
Minutes of 1953 Meeting 
Secretary's Report 
Report of Committees 
Auditing Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Contribution to AVA 
Nominating Committee 
Appointment of standing committees 
Membership 
Adjournment 


3:40 


4:00 
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TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Cumberland Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Davin J. Harkness, Knoxville 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 Speech in the Service of Tyranny and Freedom, 
Dr. Bower Aly, University of Missouri 
2:30 Business 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Thursday, 9:30 A. M. 
Presiding: Pau PaLMer, University of Chattanooga 
9:30 Invocation 
Business 
9:40 As the Consumer Views Higher Education, Panel 
Discussion—Consisting of the viewpoints of a 
mother and father of college students and that 
of a businessman toward higher education: 
Lupton Patten, N. T. Lowry, Mrs. Everett 
B. Roberts 
10:40 Panel Discussion—Teacher Preparation Develop- 
ments in Tennessee: 
Dean N. C. Beasley, Middle Tennessee State 
College 
A. B. Cooper, State Department of Educa- 
tion 
Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion 
11:40 General Discussion 
12:00 Lunch 
Address: Dr. Robert S. Henry, Vice-President, 
Association of American Railroads 
2:00 National Affairs and Higher Education, Dr. Fran- 
cis Brown, Staff Associate, American Council 
on Education 
3:15 Business 


TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 
Dining Room, McKendree Church 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. ANNE W. WanreN, Nashville 


12:30 Lunch 
1:30 Management, Miss Louise A. K. Frolich, Uni- 
versity of Alabama 
Business Meeting 
TENNESSEE SCHOOL Foop SERVICE AssOcIATION: Dining 
Room, McKendree Church, 12:30 P. M. Make reserva- 
tions immediately to Mrs. Anne W. Warren, 806 Broad- 
way, Room 307, Nashville. Price $1.50. 


ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT 
TEACHING 
B. & W. Cafeteria 
Friday, 7:30 A. M. 


Presiding: Cumtes VAN ANTWERP, Nashville 
Address: Dr. Lyman Ginger, George Peabody 
College for Teachers 
Business 
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for fine 
FLOWERS 


in 


Nashville and Chattanooga 








pet EE Ee Begins At 


Vashville’s Sadiest Growing Specialty Shop 


606-608 Church Street 











223 Stxtx AvENUE 
TELEPHONE 6-8600 


PALIZZIO'S SAHARI 

FLORSHEIM VALLEY 

BROMLEY SANDLER OF BOSTON 
DELMANETTES CAPEZIOS 








When in Nashville Visit Our Store 


B. H. STIEF 


Jewelry Company 
aR 


214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 














$l 











TENNESSEE MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION 
Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 4:00 P. M. 


Presiding: N. Taytor Hacan, Nashville 
4:00 TMEA Board of Directors 
Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
3:00 TMEA Board of Directors 
Louisianne Room, Hermitage 
Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: N. TayLon Hacan 
12:30 Luncheon 
Music 
1:30 Address: R. Wayne Hugoboom, Professor of 
Choral Music, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia 
2:00 Address: Manley R. Whitcomb, Professor’of Mu- 
sic, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Florida 
Music Committee 
Mr. Taylor Hagan.................ccccccec TMEA President 
Mr. Gilbert Scarbrough ......................0.0008 Coordinator 
Mr. W. C. Campbell............. All-State Chorus Chairman 
ee ate eee All-State Band Chairman 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 
THURSDAY, APRIL 8 


Supervisors: Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Ho- 
tel, 6:00 P. M. Make reservations to Miss Minnie McRae 
Powell, Haywood County Schools, Brownsville, by April 
2. Price $3.00. 

TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION: Main Dining Room, 
Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 P. M. Make reservations to Dr. 
R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, at $1.50. 

TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY Princrpats: Peabody Dem- 
onstration School Cafeteria, 5:30 P. M. Price $1.75. 

Past PRESIDENTS OF TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION: Cumberland Room, Hermitage Hotel, 5:30 P. M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9 


Breakfasts 

GrorcE Peasopy CoLiece: Main Dining Room, Her- 
mitage Hotel, 7:45 A. M. Make reservations to Dr. J. E. 
Windrow, Peabody College. 

ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING: B & W Cafeteria, 
7:30 A. M. 


Luncheons 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTION: Ball Room, 
Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 P. M. Make reservations 
to Mrs. Bobbye Woodall Manning, Materials Center, 
East High Street, Lebanon, before March 31. Price $1.75. 

Art EpucaTion: Peabody Cafeteria, 12:30 P. M. 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Parlors B & C, Noel Hotel, 
12:30 P .M. Make reservations to Mr. Arthur Jones, 
205 Memorial Building, Nashville. 

Business Epucation: Ball Room, Andrew Jackson Ho- 
tel, 12:30 P. M. Make reservations to Miss Cliffie 
Spilman, Austin Peay State College, Clarksville. 
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County SUPERINTENDENTS: Private Dining Room, B & 
W Cafeteria, 12:30 P. M. 

HoME Economics: Main Dining Room, Hermitage 
Hotel, 12:30 P.M. Make reservations to Miss Christine 
O’Brien, Lascassas. 

Latin: Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 P. M. 
Make reservations to Mrs. Frederica Rawls, 4008 Dorcas 
Drive, Nashville. Price, $1.75. 

Liprary: Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 
12:30 P. M. Make reservations to Willodene A. Stewart, 
Howard High School, Nashville. 

MaTHEMaTics: Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, 12:30 P. M. Make reservations to Mrs. John B. 
White, 3822 Whitland Avenue, Nashville. 

Music: Louisianne Room, Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 
P. M. Make reservations to N. Taylor Hagan, 1411 
Harwood Drive, Nashville, not later than March 31. 
Price $1.75. 

SECONDARY ScHOoL Principats: Andrew Jackson 
Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 P. M. Make reser- 
vations to Howard Kirksey, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro. 

SECRETARIAL: Parlors A & B, Maxwell House Hotel, 
12:30 P. M. Make reservations to Miss Marie Lunce- 
ford, Chattanooga Public Schools, 413 East Eighth 
Street, Chattanooga. Price $2.00. 

SpeciaL Epucation: Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel, 
12:30 P. M. Make reservations to Mrs. Mildred Harris, 
Howard School, Nashville, not later than April 6. Price 
$2.00. 

TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION: Cumberland Room, 
Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 P. M. Make reservations to 
David J. Harkness, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Dinners 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PorTUGUESE: Parlors A & B, 
Maxwell House, 5:30 P. M. Make reservations to Miss 
Margaret Batey, 1929 Twenty-First Avenue, South, 
Nashville. 

TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION: 
B & W Cafeteria, 5:30 P. M. 

Union UNIVERSITY ALUMNI DINNER: B & W Cafeteria, 
5:30 P. M. 








Compliments of 


HARRISON BROTHERS 
Blowers 


910 Sixth Ave., N.—Phone 6-5191 
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AS LIFE GOES ON 
(Continued from page 15) 


arithmetic. I helped those who 
needed it after I had introduced new 
topics on the board. Every day 
some necessary drill on facts takes 
place. 

Now, we'd have had an apprecia- 
tion period—if there'd been time. 
More often than not, however, some- 
one needs help on a problem, wants 
to know something that requires 
time and reference work. Sometimes 
we've used part of this time for club 
meetings or a study of parliamentary 
procedure. Our 4-H Club twice won 
in public meeting contests. 

Now the day is over—for the chil- 
dren. We clean and straighten the 
room. The first graders kiss me 
good-bye, and we go home—I to 
plan tomorrow’s work, grade papers, 
and a thousand other things. Yes, 
they were polite and kind; they ex- 
hibited good citizenship on many 
occasions; they eagerly acquired 
knowledge from every available 
source. It was an interesting day. 
We covered a lot of material with 
the children’s help and cooperation. 
It has been a profitable day, an en- 
joyable day, a day to remember— 
as is every day in a one room school. 





I PREPARE STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 16) 


the past, top disasters have been 
faced, and brave men have met 
Indian massacres, droughts, floods, 
panics, and wars. Do not sell Amer- 
ica short. We have gone through 
hard things before, we can again. 
I can teach him to be unafraid: first 
by being prepared; second, by de- 
veloping a core of inner calmness 
and faith in God, and third, by in- 
sisting that whatever comes, together 
we can work it out. 

I would show these Americans of 
tomorrow the culture of other people. 
I would thrill him with the good life 
of ancient Egypt, with the demo- 
cratic way of life of the Greeks, with 
the daily life of the Romans. I would 
thrill him with the good life of 
ancient Egypt, with the democratic 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Welcome to Nashville's savings 






ROEBUCK AND CO. 






4-STAR PANTIES 


80c ».. 


Extra large sizes—95c 


Shaped to fit without a wrinkle! Expensive 
details, tailoring. Made of new Celanese 
Tricocel acetate! Wash beautifully; dry 
fast; never, never run! 
Flare leg—1.00 

Band leg—1.10 


Extra size 1.10 


Extra size 1.25 
MAIN FLOOR 





Advertised in 
Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. 











America's Top-Selling Brand 
pRroportion-fit 
Royal purple nylons 


60 ga., 15 den. 35 
Another 
4-Star Feature r 
pr. 
Full fashioned, accurately proportioned 
wear longer, look lovelier because they 
fit more perfectly. Very finely knit, 
clear and flawless. Whether you're 


4 ft. or 6 ft. Sears has the length hose 
just for you. Come in today! 


HOSIERY—MAIN FLOOR 


OPEN MONDAYS... 


~ headquarters! 


Chharmodle 


... your best buy 
in lovelier lingerie ... 











FRIDAYS TIL 9 P.M. 











GoveRNOR FRANK G. CLEMENT, a 
native of Dickson County, received the 
LL.B. degree from Vanderbilt School 
of Law. At the time of his graduation 
he was a year too young for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, but he 
applied and because of his talents’ and 
attainments the FBI relaxed regulations 
to accept him. His career of two years 
as a special agent was cut short by 
World War II. He rose in the army 
from a buck private to become com- 
mander of his company. Governor 
Clement has always been active in civic 
affairs. He has served as state chair- 
man of the March of Dimes campaign, and the Red Cross as 
chairman for state employees. He has also served on the board 
of directors of the Travelers Aid Society and the USO, speaker 
for the Greater Nashville Community Chest, and national chair- 
man of the Cumberland University alumni fund raising program. 


Boyp CAMPBELL, a native of Missis- 
sippi, will speak to the Second General 
Session. He is a graduate of Millsaps 
College and for twenty years has served 
as treasurer of its Board of Trustees. 
Recently he was awarded a degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the college. A 
former teacher, he organized the Mis- 
sissippi School Supply Company, which 
institution he heads, together with its 
subsidiaries, the School Book Supply 
Company, the Mississippi Corporation, 
and the Office Supply Company with 
stores in leading Mississippi cities. Mr. 
Campbell is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, in 
which position he is serving as Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee. He is also a member of several other committees, in- 
cluding the Executive Committee. 





Dr. WiLiarp E. Givens, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association will speak to the 
Administrative Section and Classroom 
Teacher Section. He has served as 
elementary teacher, principal, super- 
intendent, superintendent of public in- 
struction in the Territory of Hawaii, a 
member of the first U. S. Education 
Mission to Japan, and chairman of the 
second mission to Japan. Dr. Givens 
represented education on the “Round 
the World Town Meeting of the Air” 
in 1949. He has recently completed 
his second global tour visiting twenty- 
one nations studying their social, economic, and educational prob- 
lems. He served as Educational Consultant from the United 
States to the Republic of the Philippines. He is now serving as 
educational consultant for both schools and business, and as 
NEA representative on the National Commission for UNESCO. 
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CONVENTION 


R. D. ANDERSON, speaker for the 
Agriculture Section is State Supervisor 
for Agricultural Education and Associ- 
ate Director of Vocational Education in 
South Carolina. He received the B.S. 
degree from Clemson College, and the 
M.Ed. degree from the University of 
South Carolina. Mr. Anderson has 
taught in the public schools of South 
Carolina and has served as District 
Supervisor before assuming his present 
position. He has served as president 
of both the Southern Regional Confer- 
ence of District Supervisors and the 
Conference of Supervisors and Teacher 
Trainers in Agricultural Education. Mr. Anderson served as a 
member of the National Young Farmer Advisory Council repre- 
senting the Southern Region, the National Future Farmers of 
America Advisory Council, and the Incorporators of the Future 
Farmers of America. 





J. A. BAnrxkspALE, former Commis- 
sioner of Education, will speak to the 
Attendance Teachers Section. Mr. 
Barksdale holds the B.A. degree from 
Bethel College and the M.A. degree 
from the University of Colorado. He 
has done further graduate work at 
Peabody College and the University 
of Tennessee. Mr. Barksdale’s teaching 
experience includes service at Charlotte, 
Ashland City, Paris, and Bristol as 
teacher or principal. He has also 
served as superintendent in the Union 
City Schools. At present he is as- 
sociate professor of education at the 
University of Tennessee. During his service in the schools of the 
state, he served as chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Tennessee Education Association in 1947. 





HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Bureau 
of Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education will 
speak to the ACE, Elementary Prin- 
cipals, and the Supervisors Sections. 
Miss Heffernan holds her B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Cali- 
fornia and has done graduate work at 
Stanford University. She has taught 
in both elementary and high school and 
has served as a supervisor. She served 
as field representative, Inter-American 
Education Project with the U. S. Office 
of Education and as an elementary 
school officer on the Headquarters Staff 
of the Supreme Command of Allied Powers in Tokyo. Miss 
Heffernan has contributed widely to professional yearbooks and 
journals. She is author of Adventures of Canolles, Desert Treas- 
urer, Golden Road to Reading Series and Guiding the Young 
Child. 
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SPEAKERS 


James E. Arnotp, who will be 
speaker for the Audio-Visual Section, 
is Coordinator of Services at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He holds the 
B.A. Degree from Carson-Newman 
College, M.A. Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and has done 
further graduate work at Duke Univer- 
sity, George Peabody College, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the University 
of Tennesssee. Mr. Arnold has served 
as both teacher and principal in the 
public schools of Tennessee, as a spe- 
cialist in school and community services 
at the University of Tennessee. He 
served as State Senator of the Third Senatorial District from 
1943-47. He is a chairman of the Tennessee Educational Tele- 
vision Commission. 





Rosert S. HENry, Vice President in 
charge of Public Relations of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, will 
speak to the College Section. He holds 
the B.A. and LL.B. degrees from Van- 
derbilt, and an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Literature from the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. Mr. Henry is 
a former newspaperman and lawyer 
and for the past thirty-three years has 
been in railroad service. Until 1934 he 
was with the Nashville, Chattanooga, 
and St. Louis Railway and since that 
time has been director of public rela- 
tions with the Association of American 
Railroads. He is the author of This Fascinating Railroad Business, 
Trains, Portraits of the Iron Horse, Headlights and Markers, The 
Story of the Confederacy, The Story of Reconstruction, “First 
with the Most” Forrest, and The Story of the Mexican War. 





Erick L. LinpMan, Professor of 
School Administration at George Pea- 
body College, will speak to the County 
Superintendents Section. During his 
career in education, he has been 
teacher, boys’ advisor, athletic coach, 
research director, deputy state super- 
intendent, director of the School Ad- 
ministration Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education, and a college professor. 
As deputy superintendent, he was re- 
sponsible for planning and administer- 
ing the state school support program. 
As director of the School Administration 
Branch, he had primary responsibility 
for organizing the federal program of assistance to schools in 
defense areas. In addition to teaching, Dr. Lindman does con- 


sulting and survey work. 
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Jut1an W. Smrru, speaker for the 
Health and Physical Education Section 
is associate professor of outdoor educa- 
tion in Michigan State College. He 
has served as teacher, principal, camp 
director, college instructor and assist- 
ant superintendent for health and physi- 
cal education. He holds both the A.B. 
and M.A. degrees from the University 
of Michigan. He has served as a con- 
sultant in many state and national 
meetings in the interest of school 
camping and outdoor education pro- 
grams. Mr. Smith has contributed many 
articles to national magazines, state 
publications and yearbooks. 


Norma J. Funpitey, an exchange teacher from Australia 
will speak to the Home Economic Section. Miss Findley was 
graduated from Emily McPherson College in Melbourne, Victoria 
Australia with the diploma of Institutional Management and 
Cookery. She spent two years in industry as a home demonstrator 
with a gas-making company and as an assistant to the chef in a 
hospital. She then earned her Trained Technical Instruction 
Certificate and for the past three years has been head of the 
Cookery Department in Emily McPherson College. 


Sra. ELENA PrCazo pE Murray, the speaker for the Modern 
Language Section and the Spanish Section, has served as head 
of the English Department in the Public Secondary Schools of 
Mexico City, and also taught English in the Graduate Normal 
School in Mexico City. She collaborated with her husband in 
writing a series of textbooks for the teaching of English to Spanish- 
speaking students. She is presently the Director of the Teaching 
of English and Spanish in Mexico City College. 


VeryL Scuutt, speaker for the 
Mathematics Section, holds a B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin 
and M.A. degree from George Wash- 
ington University. She has done grad- 
uate work at the University of Southern 
California, Harvard, Northwestern, and 
Columbia University. Miss Schult has 
been a teacher of high school math 
and has been guest professor at Colum- 
bia University, George Washington 
University, Wilson Teachers College, 
Catholic University, Emory University, 
Duke University, Wellesley College, 

Bis Hampton Institute, Louisiana State 
University, and the University of Maryland. She is co-author 
of Mathematics in Daily Use, Plane Geometry Experiments, Solid 
Geometry, and The Teacher of Mathematics and the War Sav- 
ings Program. 
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Greratp M. VAN Poot, speaker for 
the Secondary School Principals Sec- 
tion received his degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He taught in the 
public schools of Wisconsin and his last 
position was that of Dean of Men of 
the Milwaukee Vocational School. He 
served as executive secretary of the 
Wisconsin Association of Student Coun- 
cils. Mr. Van Pool is now director of 
student activities of the National As- 
sociation of student councils. He is a 
frequent speaker at student council 
conventions. He has done considerable 
writing. 


Dr. Darret J. Mase will speak to the 
Special Education Section. He holds 
the B.S. degree from Emporia Teachers 
College, the M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. He has taught 
in high school, college, university and 
directed speech clinics. He has served 
as consultant on physical rehabilitation 
to the United Nations and has spoken 
to many parent groups in several states 
regarding the mentally deficient. He 
has taught classes in adult education in 
psychology, education of exceptional 
children, public speaking and courses 
in human relations. 














BREAKFAST 


DINNER 
4:30 to 8:15 








Ba W 
CAFETERIA 


Serving Hours 


6:30 to 9:30 10:45 to 3:00 


229—Sixth Ave., North 














Dr. Quitt E. Cope, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, will address the 
Elementary Principals, Supervisors and 
College Association. He received the 
Bachelor’s degree from Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, the Master’s degree 
from Peabody College, and the D.Ed. 
degree from New York University. Dr. 
Cope has had experience in both ele- 
mentary and high school as a teacher 
and principal, as county superintendent, 
and as an associate professor of school 
administration. In 1946 he was Field 
Representative for the U. S. Office of 
Education. He is a former member of 
the Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation. : 





Berniz A, SHIVELY, speaker for the 
Secondary School Athletic Association, 
attended the University of [Ilinois 
where he was an All-American guard 
in 1926 on the same grid team made 
famous by Red Grange. He also laid 
claim to the Big 10 heavyweight 
wrestling championship and annexed 
letters in track. Shively came through 
the ranks at Kentucky as line coach, 
head of the physical education depart- 
ment, athletic director, and full charge 
of the grid squad. He has served as 
chairman of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence basketball committee and is the 
current president of the SEC Coaches and Athletic Directors 
Association. 





Dr. KENNETH CHRISTIANSEN, speaker 
for the English Section holds the B.E. 
degree from Moorhead State Teachers 
College, the M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Denver and the Ed.D. degree 
from the University of Missouri. He 
has had teaching experience in addi- 
tion to radio experience. His radio 
experience includes Assistant Director 
of KUSD, University of South Dakota; 
NBC Institute, Chicago; Director of 
Productions, Chairman of Television 
and Radio Education and acting Chair- 
man, Occupations Division, Stephens 
College. He is presently serving as 
Project Director, Educational Television, Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board. 





Dr. Paut F. ANGIOLILLO, speaker for 
the French Section holds the A.B., M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity and has done further graduate 
work at the University of Geneva. He 
has taught in secondary school, the 
University of Louisville, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Ecole Internationale de 
Geneva. He is author of French for 
the Feeble-Minded: an Experiment, 
Armed Forces _ Foreign-Language 
Teaching, Teacher Training Course in 
Foreign Languages, The Meaning of 
Language Education and Toward Bet- 
ter Adult Education. 
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Dx. Bower Ay, Professor of Speech 
at the University of Missouri, will be 
the speaker at the Speech Section. Dr. 
Aly has served as president of the 
Speech Association of America, as 
editor-in-chief of the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, and for many years has 
been editor of The Debate Manual. He 
is the author of A Course Book in Pub- 















lic Speaking. 





LAWRENCE DERTHICK, President of the American Association of 
School Administrators, will speak to the First General Session. 
Mr. Derthick is familiar through experience with the educational 
problems of both rural and urban areas. He has taught in 
elementary school, high school, and college. He has been a 
principal, a member of the staff of the State Department of 
Education, and assistant superintendent in charge of instruction. 
He has been superintendent of Chattanooga City Schools since 
1942. For fifteen months in 1948-49 he served as chief of educa- 
tion branch of the Office of Military Government in Bavaria. He 
participated in the transition in policy of military government from 
procedures with German educators based on orders and decrees 
to a democratic way involving reason. Workshop techniques 
were introduced in Germany under his guidance. Mr. Derthick 
has received many recongnitions from the American Association 
of School Administrators. 


Dr. Francis J. Brown, Staff Asso- 
ciate of the American Council on Edu- 
cation will speak to the College Section. 
He received the A.B. degree from the 
University of Iowa, M.A. degree from 
Columbia University and the Ph.D. 
from N.Y. University. He has done 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago and Beaune University, France. 
He has had a long teaching career in 
both high school and college and has 
been the recipient of many honors and 
awards both at home and abroad. Dr. 
Brown is author of Sociology of Child- 
hood, Educational Opportunities for 
Veterans and Educational Sociology. He is co-author of Our 
Racial and National Minorities, Contemporary World Politics and | 
Our America. 





R. WayNE Hucosoom, who will con- 
duct the State Festival Chorus, is Pro- 
fessor of Choral Music at Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, where he _ received his 
Bachelor’s and Master of Arts degrees, 
and spent three years on the School of 
Music faculty. During his term of serv- 
ice in the armed forces he directed 
choirs in Georgia, Alabama, Indiana, 





Scribner headliners in Tennessee 


Hementary Schools 


Basal and Supplementary Reading Materials 
e The Social Learnings Readers by Marie Eliza- 
beth Smith, Grades 1-3 


* The Scribner Social Studies books by Clyde B. 
Moore and others, Gr. 1-4 


® The Reading Today Series by Ethel M. Orr and 
others, Grades 4-8 


History and the Social Studies 
e Building Our America : Gr. 5: 
@ Building Our World te 


e Building A Free Nation: 7 : 
by Clyde B. Moore and others 


* Democratic Citizenship in Today's World, by 
Adams-Walker, Gr. 7-8 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


274 Spring Street, N.W Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Represented by Tillman H. Phillips, Cookeville, 
Tennessee 











England, France and Germany. He has 
studied at the American Conservatory 
at Fontainebleau, the Conservatoire Na- 
tionale at Paris, doing choral research 





under Mlle. Nadia Boulanger and studying piano with Jean Batalla. 
Mr. Hugoboom has also served as Professor of Choral Music at 
Indiana University, and has done extensive guest conducting 
both in Europe and the United States. 
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Cassell's 
Encyclopaedia of World Literature 


Edited by S. H. Steinberg 


A two-volume boxed set, blue-vellum bound, 
headbands, top staining, 2,112 pages, three-color 
jacket by Rafael Palacios. 

The entire historical panarama of world literature 
from the earliest oral traditions to the present. 
This is truly an encyclopaedia of world literature 
—83 literatures are treated by 217 authorities of 
world stature. The biographies are all written 
expressly for this work; they include names not 
covered in any other encyclopaedia of general 
reference. 

Everyone who reads, writes, studies or uses books 
will want a copy. 


Publication date April 2, 1954 


Pre-publication price $20.00. After publication, 
$25.00 


Cokesbury BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 































Welcome! Tennessee Teachers 


Solve your shopping problems 
while in Nashville with the 
use of one of Armstrongs 


3 Convenient Credit Plans 


1. Deferred Payment Plan 
You set a total credit limit ($45, $60, $90 or $120). Pay 1/6 of 
your limit each month. Each month as you reduce your balance 
you may make additional purchases up to your limit: 








2. Club Account 


You pay 20% down on purchases. 
pay with small carrying charge. 


You have up to 10 months to 


3. Regular 30 Day Account 
Statements sent monthly for purchases made the previous month. 





_/ 





Yes! | want to open an Armstrongs 


Club Account 30 Day Account. 





D.D.P. Plan. 











Name 
Address 














Occupation 
Bank Ref 


Acct. Ref 


You will be notified when 
account is ready to use. 














Vanderbilt University 


1954 Summer Session 
June 14 - August 21 


Conferences for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools 


June 10-June 11 


I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to Meet 
Needs of 


. Teachers 

. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 

. High School graduates who wish to enter col- 
lege in June 

. College students who wish to speed up work 
toward degree 


— wNnNnre 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 64 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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MANLEY WuirTcoMs, a native of Wis- 
consin will direct the All-State Band 
this year. Mr. Whitcomb is on the 
Florida State University faculty. Prior 
to this position he was instructor at 
Ohio State University where he had led 
the Buckeye Band to national recogni- 
tion at the Rose Bowl in 1950. He 
holds the Bachelors and Masters degree 
in music education from Northwestern 
University. He has done further gradu- 
ate work at Columbia University. He 
is a member of several honorary and 
professional organizations, and has 
been guest director for band festivals 
throughout the country. 





Miss Louise A. K. Froticn was born in Norway. She began her 
education in the public schools of Nebraska. She received a 
Bachelor of Science degree from the University of Nebraska 
with a major in institution management. She served as a diatetic 
intern in Henry Ford Hospital. She holds a Master of Science 
degree from Columbia University in nutrition and foods. Miss 
Frolich’s experiences are varied and cover a broad field o: work in 
school food service as well as food service in the United States 
Army. Her military service began as chief dietitian in General 
Hospital at Wendover Field, Utah. She served two years in 
France in the European theater. She was recalled recently for 
twenty-one months’ duty to be director of diatetic intern at Walter 
Reed Hospital. She is a reserve officer in the U. S. Army. She was 
a food counselor of Teachers’ College in New York and is now 
Assistant Professor of Foods and Nutrition at the University of 
Alabama. 


Dr. LyMAN GINGER will address the 
newly created department—Tennessee 
Unit of Association of Student Teach- 
ing. He holds the Bachelor's degree 
from Kentucky Wesleyan College. The 
Masters and Ed.D. degrees from the 
University of Kentucky. He has served 
as a teacher, principal, director in the 
University school, and Chairman of 
Division of Instruction in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. He is past 
president of Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation. 





Wiiii1aM O. STEELE, a native Ten- 
nessean, will address the Library Sec- 
tion. He holds the B. A. degree from 
Cumberland University, and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Chattanooga. He has been a Research 
Director for tourist attraction and has 
written children’s books. He has had 
eight books published in three years, 
most of which concern the pioneer 
period in Tennessee. His next book will 





be on Lief Ericson. 


Lupton PatreNn, President of the Chattanooga Medicine Com- 
pany, will address the Tennessee College Association. He re- 
ceived the A.B. degree from the University of Chattanooga and 
later became an instructor of French and philosophy. He is a 
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member of the Board of Trustees of the University of Chattanooga 
Girls Preparatory School and President of the Board of Trustees 
of Bright School. He is Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Broyten Pharmaceutical Company, Director of American National Welcome Tennessee Teachers 


Bank and Trust Company, Director of Provident Life and Acci- 


dent Insurance Company, and Director of the Proprietory As- 
sociation. Y « Si), i 
3 Sinsleys 


T. James Crawrorp, speaker for the Business Section, holds 
the M.A. degree from the University of Pittsburg and has done 
further graduate work in the same institution. Mr. Crawford has 
had experience on all educational levels in both the skill and non- 
skill areas in all types of schools. He is at present on the faculty 
of Indiana University teaching on both graduate and under- 70! Church Street 
graduate level, and conducting experimental classes in high schools 
in various sections of the country. He is co-author of 20th Cen- 
tury Type-writing. He is the author of numerous articles ap- 
pearing in publications of business education and general educa- 
tion. He is consultant to business organizations and a lecturer to 


business and professional groups. We | COs. a: 
Mrs. EveREtT BryANn Roserts, state president of the Tennessee TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, will speak to the College : 

Section. Mrs. Roberts was educated in both the public and We Ratens to tent Come 
private schools of Grundy County. She attended Fairmont School 
for Girls in Monteagle and was graduated from Freed-Hardeman 
College. She is also a graduate of the Atlanta Conservatory of 


Music. Mrs. Roberts has been active in the Tennessee Federation ~» e t w a y - R e a Vi S Cc °o 
¥ 


of Music Clubs, Federated Garden Clubs, American Red Cross 


Because you love smart things 








Invitation To Visit Our Store 





and the National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis. She is a 424-426 CHURCH ST. 
member of the Advisory Board of the Tennessee Department of 
Public Welfare, and a member of the Board of Managers of the Style Headquarters for Nashville Men 


National PTA. 

















Whatever Your Social Studies Needs . . . 
These NEW Macmillan Texts Will Fill Them! 


Here is a group of NEW basal texts for the social-studies field that have already won wide acceptance through- 
out the nation. You'll find each book outstanding for orderly arrangement, superior treatment of content, 
and sure-fire teaching aids. Make your teaching efforts count more with... 


THE MACMILLAN SOCIAL- W THE MACMILLAN ELEMENTARY 
STUDIES SERIES HISTORY SERIES 


by Prudence Cutright & W. W. Charters (senior by Edna McGuire 


authors) & six established co-authors They Made America Great — Gr. 3 & 4 
, The Story of American Freedom — Gr. 5 
A six-level unified course for Grades 1-6 Backgrounds of American Freedom _ Gr. 6 
Our Free Nation a Gr. 7 & 8 

LIVING TOGETHER by Edna McGuire and Thomas B. Portwood 


(Ready June, 1954) 


—At Home and At School —Gr. 1 

—In Town and Country —Gr. 2 HISTORY OF “2 shine Dani » 

—Now and Long Ago —Gr. 3 by Henry W. Bragdon an Samue . utc en 
A Senior high-school course in American history. 

—Around The World —Gr. 4 

—In The Old World ee by Nadine Clark, J. B. Edmonson and 


Arthur Dondineau 
Civics for the early high-school grades. 


She Macmillan Company meine Tennessee Representative: 


1360 Spring Street A. R. DIXON 
Atlanta 3 Trenton, Tenn. 
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KEITH-SIMMONS CO., Inc. 


412-414 Union St. Phone 6-2175 


HARDWARE 


House Furnishings—Sporting Goods 
Electric Refrigerators— Builders’ 
Hardware—Mill Supplies—Paints 
Radios—Television 
Automatic Coal Stokers—Asphalt 
Shingles—Roll Roofing 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 























Hammond Organs 
Baldwin Pianos 


ROY WARDEN 
PIANO COMPANY 


TELEPHONE 5-3149 


162 Eighth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 























CBisch St at 7th 
2916 Whst End Ave. 
5 Miionill 























Red Top and Checker Cab 
Phone 4-161! 












I PREPARE STUDENTS 
(Continued from page 33) 


way of life of the Greeks, with the 
daily life of the Romans. I would 
open his eyes to the glory of the 
Ming dynasty (600-700 B.C.) and to 
the great Indian philosophy of the 
Japanese. His horizons widened his 
respect would grow for these fellow 
world citizens of his. 

I would prepare my American for 
an active, positive citizenship. I 
would instil him into active partici- 
pation in politics. I would have him 
practice being a citizen. As monitor, 
fire marshal, safety patrol he will 
learn to respect authority and to 
assume responsibility. Through stu- 
dent government elections nominat- 
ing conventions, lively election 
campaigns, they absorb democratic 
processes. In_ student councils 
and through connected action gets 
elected leaders, he tackles problems 
through parliamentary law under 
results. He is habituated to caring 
for the community’s needs through 
his work in Red Cross, Polio, Com- 
munity drives. 

I would give tomorrows citizens 
a new slant on politics, teach him the 
real meaning of the phrase—the art 
of government. He would learn that 
politics need not be bad, that not all 
politicians are dishonest. I would 
make politics a high adventure. I 
would invite the city’s officials to 
speak (emphasizing they were the 
servants of the people ); I would have 
them tune in on nominating conven- 
tions, inaugural parades, and contro- 
versial public issues. He would visit 
the traffic courts where he would see 
the fairness of the judge and be im- 
pressed with the needs for safe driv- 
ing. We would visit our model penal 
farm where both soil and men are 
being restored. A visit to the city 
hospital would show how some of 
the tax money is spent. 

I would give them a yard stick of 
values. It is well to know: “I am not 
afraid to follow the truth;” “govern- 
ments were installed among men for 
the sake of the governed;” “men were 
endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights;” “it is rather 
that we the living here dedicate our 
lives to that great task which they 
left unfinished, that these honored 
dead should not have died in vain;” 
“a public office is a public trust;” “he 


serves his party best who serves his 
country best.” 

Americans should realize that be- 
cause men believed in a vision 
enough to suffer that they today have 
a free America. I would thrill them 
with tales of The Mayflower of Peter 
Zenger, of Thomas Paine’s soul stir- 
ring, “These are the times that try 
men’s souls,” and of the suffering at 
Valley Forge. But I would tell them, 
too, of Benedict Arnold and treach- 
ery, of the Tweed Ring, of Teapot 
Dome scandal. I would emphasize 
that always there were men who 
were angry about these evils and that 
in their anger they went into action 
against dishonest men. 

I would stress that they were not 
to become disillusioned and cynical 
when today they read of mink ‘coats, 
five percenters, and top scandals. 
That is bad, but it will be tragic only 
if the time ever comes when we cease 
to be shocked, when we accept such 
things and fail to become angry. 
They must realize that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of free government. 

I would teach pride in America, 
not blind, unreasoning pride, but a 
pride based on knowledge. I would 
fill them with the stories of such men 
as Walter Reed and Roger Williams, 
for history must arouse emotion. It 
must be felt. I would teach them, 
too, that the wishes of the majority 
and the laws are made to fit a certain 
people at a certain time. No pupil 
of mine should ever fear orderly 
change or take part in the disorderly 
anarchy of revolution. Above all, 
I want these students to think prob- 
lems through, to arrive at conclu- 
sions, to believe in something, not 
to be indifferent, cynical, disillu- 
sioned. 

I would teach them in this eight- 
hour day week, Saturday off to use 
his leisure. The joy of reading, the 
satisfaction that comes from playing 
and listening to music are high 
dividends. I would emphasize more 
the games that carried into adult life 
rather than football—tennis, golf, 
boating, fishing, hunting. A camera 
club would be a unit of the chemistry 
and physics courses. Woodwork in 
shop could develop into a hobby. 
Science classes would stress the joy 
of being acquainted with the out-of- 
doors. 
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Let’s Go to Europe 


MARY HALL 


Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro 


'F you haven't had an operation, 
if you haven't taken Hadacol, 
nor been to Europe you will soon 
have nothing to talk about. So let's 
go to Europe! 

All these years you have taught 
and gone to school; gone to school 
and taught some more. What have 
you taught besides reading, and 
writing, and arithmetic? Why, you 
have taught about the lakes of Ire- 
land and Scotland; of Shakespeare 
and Stratford-on-Avon; of Westmin- 
ster Abbey and Buckingham Palace; 
Hamlet’s Castle in Denmark; the 
windmills and tulips of Holland; 
lace making in Brussels; the Black 
Forest and castles on the Rhine; the 
snow covered Alps; gondolas of 
Venice; age-old cathedrals and mas- 
terpieces of art; the Vatican and 
“the Blue Grotto;” beautiful Capri 
and the blue Mediterranean; the 
Riviera and “Gay Paree.” You have 
taught about them all and dreamed 
of seeing them someday. 

Let’s make that dream come true 
and go to Europe and see those 
things on a summer's vacation. 

Middle Tennessee State College is 
following an example set by some 
larger colleges and universities in 
sponsoring an extended tour of 
twelve European countries this sum- 
mer. 

Present plans are to sail from New 
York on June 15 or 16 via Cunard 
Liner R. M. S. Mauretania or Britan- 
nic, and return from Cherbourg on 
the world’s largest liner R. M. S. 
Queen Elizabeth, landing in New 
York August 17th. The chief places 
of interest will be seen in each coun- 
try. Four days will be spent in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome. Three days 
each will be given to Venice and 
Florence. Countries included will be 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, 


Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Austria, Lichtenstein, Italy, and 
France. 


A Deluxe Motor Coach will be 
used for most of the tour, which will 
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provide an opportunity for a better 
understanding of the interior of the 
countries and the way the people 
are living there. The train will be 
used in Ireland and from Copen- 
hagen to Amsterdam, with a boat 
trip down the Rhine. 

Much time and thought have been 
given for the past year in planning 
the tour, with the idea of helping 
retired people, teachers, high school 
students, or any others interested 
have a wonderful trip at a minimum 
cost. The price of the tour from 
New York back to New York will 
be $1385. This includes all trans- 
portation, hotels, meals, tips (except 
on steamer ), taxes, care of two-aver- 
age-size pieces of baggage, fees to 
places of interest, sight-seeing and 
the services of an English-speaking 
guide. 

College credit may be had if de- 
sired. Reservations should be made 
early as steamer reservations will 
be limited and bookings must be 
made as soon as possible. A deposit 
of $200 is required for reservation, 
but will be refunded if cancelled 
six weeks before sailing date. 

Anyone desiring further informa- 
tion contact Tommie Reynolds or 
Mary Hall, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro, or Travel In- 
corporated, Nashville. 




















Gua. Mayer. 


COMPANY LIMITE? 


® Ready to Wear 


© Sportswear 


® Millinery 


seven-twelve church street 

















Yellow Cab 
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Established 1892 
JOHN WEIS, INC. 
Wholesale Jobbers of 
BARBER and BEAUTY SUPPLIES 


226 Fourth Ave., No. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 























TENN. VISUAL EDUCATION 
SERVICE, INC. 

All types of Audio Visual Equipment, 
Educational, Entertainment and 
Religious Films for Rent 
or Sale 
416 A Broad Street 
Nashville, Tenn. Phone 5-7480 




















John G. Miller 
308'/. Fifth Ave. North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS—ACCORDIONS 
Everything for the Musician 5-8603 
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Saw News from the World’s Largest 
Producers of Classroom Films 


1954 is Silver Jubilee Year 
at Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films! In a quarter-century 
of dedicated service to better 
learning through sight and sound tools, 
EBF has released nearly 700 teaching 
films. — 
The event of this 25th Anniversary 
Year is the field’s largest and (we 
think) most functional catalog of 
classroom teaching materials. Our Sil- 
ver Jubilee edition presents over 600 









of currently available sound films, \ 

filmstrips, and recordings. \ 
* . * 

The latest in EBF sound films: : 

An important need for more effective \ 

vocational guidance is met by EB \ 

Films’ current production of Getting N 


a Job and a companion film, Planning 
Your Career. These two subjects re- 
vitalize existing guidance programs:or 
will help initiate such a service for 
your students. 


* * +. 
Man’s enduring faith is the potent 
force interpreted in Major Religions 
of the World. This sound film is most 
useful in world history and social 
studies. Br~ er tg 
Ideal for biology and general science 
is Bacteria with its special cine tech- 
nique that makes this basic subject 


clear and understandable. 
* * 


. 
Primary teachers will welcome The 
Farmer, latest in EBF “Community 


Helpers” series. 
* * * 


More and better young readers is 
the aim of the new EBF “FILM- 
READER” program. D. C. Heath and 
Row Peterson’s artfully-designed read- 
ers are matched by 24 delightful sound 
films that young learners will view 
with eager anticipation. 
* 


* * 
News of EBF Filmstrips: 
1954 is also Jubilee Year in EB Film- 
strip production with six new series 
containing 36 individual strips already 
released. Have you seen Town Com- 
munity, American Patriots, Science at 
Work? View them now! 


Your EBF representative... 


Claude E. Brock 
Carl Brockett 






SILVER 


| ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette. II! 


JUBILEE 
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LOOK, HEAR, NOW! 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16 mm. sound, _black-and- 
white, “Classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For those 
you are unable to locate, a note to Mrs. 
Pellett will be forwarded to the produc- 
ers 

ers. 

Mother Hen’s Family (11 min. color 
also, Coronet Films) 

Jerry’s hen, Whitey, lays nine eggs and 
then sets. By camera magic we watch in- 
side the egg as the embryo develops and 
Jerry counts 21 days on the calendar. 
Older elementary children as well as the 
youngest at school eagerly anticipate the 
dramatic moment when the shell cracks 
and out tumbles the first chick! Gives 
language arts motivation as well as science 
learning. 

Garden Plants, and How They Grow (11 
min. color also, Coronet Films ) 

You discover a tiny plant inside a seed. 
Cover a seed with good soil, give water 
and sunlight, and up comes the plant, 
first using the seed’s stored food, then 
making its own by photosynthesis. Plant 
examples show where food is stored, in 
seed, root, leaf, or stem. You see the in- 
fluence of helpful and harmful animals and 
insects, and of amount of sun and kind 
of soil. Junior high and upper elementary 
gardeners will want to get busy! 
Microscopic Wonders in Water (10 min. 
color, Dowling Co.) 

A drop of water is one of nature's 
wonders when a boy gets a drop of pond 
water under a microscope and sees it 300 
times larger. Amoeba, vorticella, stentor, 
urocentrum, rotifers and hydras live and 
move under your eye. You see reproduc- 
tion by fission, and snail eggs as they de- 
velop. You learn to prepare a water cul- 
ture yourself. Motivates use of microscope 
and more science study, upper elementary 
through high schools. 

Secrets of the Pond (10 min. Almanac 
Films ) 

You discover plants and animals around 
a country pond, flowers and algae on the 
water, protozoa, tadpoles and frogs in it, 
and insects and birds nearby. Points out 
similarity of simple plant and animal life. 
Sharpens eyes and interests for first-hand 
study on field trips. 


Summer Meadows (10 min. Almanac 
Films) 

Shows anybody’s meadow brimming 
with such as bees, butterflies, snails, 


worms, and caterpillars, whose home is 
among the grasses and flowering plants. 
Another motivation for observant eyes as 
you wander among nature’s wonders often 
not seen for want of learned looking. 
The Living City (24 min. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) 

Sensitively picks out problems caused 







by the growth cycle of a city, and the im- 
pact upon people and their basic needs. 
For high school and adult groups the film 
suggests ways to find solutions, rather than 
indicating solutions, and introduces study 
of civic planning and redevelopment so 
pertinent to present times. Produced in 
cooperation with the Twentieth Century 
Fund, it extends the content of the film 
dealing with Baltimore’s redevelopment 
plan. 

A Citizen Makes a Decision (25 min. 
Young America Films) 

Newly released companion to the 
well-received “Citizen Participates,” this 
gives another dimension to good citizen- 
ship in a democracy, for high school and 
adult consideration. As he reads the paper 
Homer Keith reflects on community prob- 
lems he and others must solve, then fo- 
cuses on his own—flood control: What is 
he for, and why? The story cuts back to 
show the roaring destruction the night the 
men in his town couldn’t stop the river 
with sandbags. Afterward, hearing the 
talk at meetings and on street corners, we 
see how emotions and personal experiences 
influence ideas as each person seeks the 
best solution to control floods. Homer 
listens to all sides, reads at the library, 
writes for information, finds out all he 
can. Then he does a lot of hard thinking 
about it. When his son, high school age, 
asks if he’s going to vote for the dam, 
Homer says, “I can vote for a man who 
stands for what I believe in. People have 
to make an honest decision, and know 
why they believe, and then act.” Informed 
citizens must make democracy’s decisions, 
must work to keep informed. 





Announcements 
Math Teachers 


The Ohio Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics and the Mathematics 
Club of Greater Cincinnati are 
proud to be the host organizations 
for the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics to be held in Cin- 
cinnati at the Sheraton-Gibson Ho- 
tel. 

Teachers of mathematics are en- 
couraged to join the NCTM, but 
you do not have to be a member to 
attend the NCTM convention. 

The complete program for the 
meeting will appear in the February 
issue of The Mathematics Teacher. 
This issue will also contain registra- 
tion blanks. If you wish to make ad- 
vance room reservations, you may 

(Continued on page 43) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(Continued from page 42) 


write directly to the Sheraton-Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 
Mildred Keiffer, general chairman 
of the meeting and supervisor of 
mathematics with the Cincinnati 
Board of Education, solicits in- 
quiries. She may be addressed at: 
Cincinnati Board of Education, 608 
E. McMillan Street, Cincinnati 6, 


Ohio. 
i ey 


FTA CLUBS AND 
CHAPTERS 


David Lipscomb College will be 
host to the annual Future Teachers 
of America Conference April 23. 
All high school clubs and college 
chapters are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Those desiring additional in- 
formation regarding the conference 
should contact Charles Carpenter, 
FTA President, David Lipscomb 
College, Nashville. 


a <> > 


Science Fair 


The second annual Middle Ten- 
nessee Science Fair will be held 
April 8, 9, and 10 in the Old Gym- 
nasium at Vanderbilt University. 

Eligible to compete is any boy 
or girl from the eighth through 
twelfth grades in any public, pri- 
vate, or parochial school in Middle 
Tennessee. 

The fair will be co-sponsored by 
Vanderbilt University and _ the 
Nashville Banner. 

First place winners will receive 
a $10 cash award and an expense- 
free chance to compete in the 1954 
National Science Fair May 13, 14, 
and 15 at Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

Second place winners will receive 
$5 cash awards. 

Entry blanks and _ information 
about the fair have been mailed to 
midstate high school science and 
mathematics teachers. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing Dr. Guy Forman, 
Vanderbilt University, fair chairman. 





The Southern Observer is a liter- 
ary magazine giving news about 
writers and writing in the South and 
books about the South. It is not an 
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advertising periodical but a regular 
subscription publication. This is 
the only magazine of its type pub- 
lished in this area, and may be ob- 
tained for $1.00 per year from 
Tennessee Book Company, 126 
Third Avenue, North, Nashville. 





It is in the darker areas of science 
that great men win recognition; they 
are distinguished by ideas which light 
up phenomena hitherto obscure, and 
so carry science forward.—Claude 
Bernard 





SCHOOL 























Let’s see now. Says here that you have 
taught art, music, English, history, geog- 
raphy, penmanship, speech, science, arith- 
metic, spelling, reading, health, citizenship, 
physical education, folk dancing, and have 
performed varied surgery and first aid on 
children, and have acted as a playground 
director, scout leader, psychotherapist, mov- 
ing picture projectionist, bookkeeper, cash- 
ier, janitor, parent and child counselor, 
librarian, mother, father, sister and brother. 
Any other qualifications? 

— Les Landin from CTA Journal 





Compliments of 
Nashville Trunk and Bag Company 


Handbags and Gifts 
212 Sixth Avenue, North 








TRY McLELLANS FIRST 


McLELLAN STORES CO. 


229 Fifth Avenue, N. 








COLES & WALLER 


JEWELERS 
DIAMONDS WATCHES 
Phone 6-3672 
519 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 


E tech and 
— a Jewelry 








NICKLEY’S 


(Formerly the Eat-A-Bite Cafe) 





230 Sixth Ave., North Open 24 Hours 








“The New Things First” 
COATS—SUITS—DRESSES 
As Seen in the Fashion Periodicals 

JUNIOR MISS 
217 6th Avenue, North 
“Juniors Are a Size—Not an Age” 








Allen-Whitfield Paint and Glass Co. 


PAINT—VARNISH—ENAMEL 
PHONE 5-173 158 8th AVE. NO. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








TEACHERS 
EARN EXTRA MONEY 

SPARE TIME 
Make up to several dollars per hour right 
at home. Enjoy it. A #2 income. Others 
are doing it—why not you. For complete 
information, write 

HOOD’S 

105 West 8th St., Kannapolis 10, N.C. 
(Enclose stamped, addressed envelope.) 

















STOP 


Before you buy any books for your 
school or classroom library, you should 
have your FREE classified list of the 
Best Books for Boys and Girls, from 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Box W54, School 
Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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ADOPTED 


BY 46 UNITS IN 


Tennessee 


















Elementary Readers of 


THE PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES 


Henderson, Garretson, Weber 


The Sunshine Book 
Grade 4 


The Blue Sky Book 
Grade 5 


The Firelight Book 
Grade 6 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS—ACTIVITY BOOKS 


Roger Barker 
Trenton, Tennessee 


representing 


The L. W. Singer Co. Inc. 
249-259 West Erie Boulevard 
Syracuse, New York 
Publishers of The Enjoying English 


Series and The Scientific Living 
Series. 















CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 17) 


quet on Saturday evening, where 
each teacher was presented a beau- 
tiful cotton boll corsage and numer- 
ous souvenirs of their visit. Table 
decorations depicted a variety of 
colorful scenes of Mississippi and 
the meal was truly an example of 
“Southern cooking.” 

Having attended this smooth-run- 
ning, enjoyable, and extremely profit- 
able conference, the Tennessee dele- 
gates put out the “Welcome Mat” 
and invited the group to come to 
visit us. And they have accepted! 
Every classroom teacher in Tennes- 
see is invited to attend the fifteenth 





annual conference of the Southeast | 
Regional DCT in Nashville on No- 


vember 5-6, 1954.-Make your plans 
to attend the department meeting 
during the TEA Convention and 
help us in making plans; your coop- 
eration will make it a success. 





Compliments 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 


221 Fifth Avenue N. 
311 Third Avenue N. 
1805 2!st Avenue S. 
Nashville, Tennessee 














TEACHERS 
“Find Better Positions”! 


1 yeor subscription to CRUSADE—$5.00. 

Hundreds of the best teaching positions through- 

out the U. S. are published 20 times a year. 

Find the position you wont. $5.00—no fees— 

it costs! Subscribe now. CRUSADE, 
The Plains, Ohio 


that's all 














IN 
BOOKS AND RECORDS 


in Nashville, it’s 


TS 


* 7IQ CHURCH ST. 





The sweetest path of life leads 
through the avenues of learning, and 
whoever can open up the way for an- 
other, ought, so far, to be esteemed a 
benefactor to mankind.—David Hume 




























Plan now for next September. Write 
for our FREE CATALOGUE of 240 
Workbooks. 


PUBLISHING CORP 


OKLAHOMA CITY . CHATTANO 








Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 


HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER 


JR, Vice Presidert 
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WITH THE ACE 


f{lamilton County holds the spot- 
light in ACEI for this month in the 
field of workshops. The theme, 
“Strengths and Resources for Guid- 
ing Children,” was adopted for the 
year and each workshop has used 
that theme. 

The initial meeting was held at 
the Lookout Mountain School. Pa- 
trons of the school participated in a 
panel discussion of the subject, 
“Community Cooperation in Sup- 
plying School Needs.” Eastdale 
School was host to a three-day read- 
ing workshop. The program cen- 
tered around the topic, “How Read- 
ing May be Co-ordinated with the 
Strengths and Resources at Hand, to 
Promote Growth in and through 
Reading.” The February and March 
meetings were held at the Elbert S. 
Long and Ganns-Middle Valley 
Schools, respectively. The discus- 
sions in these meetings were con- 
cerned with “Using Available Re- 
sources in Teaching Literature, Art, 
and Music.” The workshops fea- 
tured Miss Augusta Jenkins, con- 
sultant for Macmillan Company, 
Miss Louise Oakley, consultant for 
Birmingham Paper Co., Miss Nedra 
Mitchell, consultant for John C. 
Winston Co., Dr. Walter Barbe, 
University of Chattanooga professor 
and reading center director, Theo- 
dore Zurett, director of the Educa- 
tional Guidance Service, Miss Carl- 
ine Hudson, Consultant for Scott- 
Foresman Co., Miss Louise Mere- 
dith, state supervisor for libraries, 
and Miss Sara Tipton, director of 
county-wide library service. Teach- 
ers were urged not to “push children 
but rather let them reach.” Reading 
readiness was defined as “that state 
of development that will insure suc- 
cess in the follow-step and teachers 
should learn to recognize when each 
new step is reached.” Dr. Barbe em- 
phasized the importance of develop- 
ing a student to read critically. The 
existence of many new _ popular 
journals and newspapers which pre- 
sent only biased points of view is 
sufficient proof the general public 
is not skilled in critical reading, he 
said. 

The 130 teachers who attended 
are lavish with their praise of the 
good they received from the work- 


shop. 
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INCREASE 
YOUR 
TEACHING 
SKILLS- 
USE 
IROQUOIS 





**classroom-tested’’ materials 


TEXTBOOKS — 
For Geography — 


Homelands of the World, Grade 4 
Homelands of the Americas, Grade 5 


For History — 


Heroes of Our America, Grade 4 

Early Days in the New World, Grade 5 

Long Ago in the Old World, Grade 6 

The Story of Our America, Grade 7 

Our Own United States, 1953 Edition, High School 


For Literature — 


Gateway to Adventure, Grade 4 
Roads to Anywhere, Grade 5 
Toward Pleasant Shores, Grade 6 
True and Otherwise, Grade 7 
Tales and Trails, Grade 8 


WORKBOOKS — 


For Arithmetic—History—Language and Grammar 


VISUAL AIDS — 


Iroquois Graded-Difficulty Number Cards 

Time Line and Date Chart for All History 

Time Line and Date Chart for American History 
Iroquois Pictures in American History 

Outline Maps for History and Geography 


Tennessee Representative: 
T. A. Passons 
P. O. Box 329, Sparta, Tennessee 


For further information, write to: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 1315, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 




















TEACHER’ S AGENCY 
CLINTON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 706 South Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa 















Professional Personal Service 


Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado E A 
1605 Penn. Dept. 9, Denver, Colo. 

















































A Delicious and Unusual Treat 


A suggestion we hope , —_— you find useful 





Individual, Delicious Bunny Desserts 


Something new and that delights everyone are these tasty, individual 
desserts. The rabbit is melted chocolate molded into tempting gelatin base. 
So easy—not even any cooking to do. And the cost, almost nothing. 


Note: With these handy 
bunny molds, by just 
using melted chocolate 
you can make tasty, 
little rabbits for candy, 
cake decorations and 
for gifts. 


If you are looking for 
something delicious, 
inexpensive and that 
is really novel for a 
dessert or refreshments, here may be 
just the thing. There is nothing dif- 
ferent or new about the ingredients 
but the simple, new way 








of putting them together. 

foes a cute bunny IF INTERESTED 

molds cost little. Easy to IN MAKING THIS 

get, too, because all you RABBIT DESSERT 

need do is to order them FOR 9-PIECE Bunny Mold Set of 
by mail. extra heavy aluminum, coming 

complete with easy, tasty recipe; 

For delicious 8 individual molds Bu" x14" and 


bunny cookie cutter 4”x 3”. 
recipe and send your name, address and 
9-piece 50¢ to MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis. 
; bu nny - Postage prepaid. 
mold set including a 
bunny cookie cutter—50¢. 
























WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 

flavor of delicious Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 







IT’S NEWS To US 


These are announcements of new prod- 
ucts which we believe will be of profes- 
sional interest to education. This listing 
should not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion by the editor. You will want to check 
and compare these items with others to 
be found in your school supply store. If 
unable to find the products desired, your 
request for information will be forwarded 


| to the producer. 


TimeX and Controlled Reader may be 
used from the first grade up to train each 


| child in the most efficient habits of seeing 


and organizing thought content. TimeX 
is a controlled exposure device which 
flashes numbers, letters, words and phrases 
at high speed. This training demands a 
high level of attentiveness and develops 
the ability to see in a more organized man- 
ner. 


The Controlled Reader provides a mov- 
ing slot which exposes projected printed 
material in a continuous manner at vari- 
able speeds—45 words per minute to 900 
words per minute. The student is encour- 
aged to increase the amount of material he 
can perceive and assimilate per unit of 
town. (Educational Development Labora- 
tories, 33 Sunset Lane, Levittown, N. Y.) 

Slide File Box A new Kodaslide Ready- 
File will hold approximately 200 standard 
Kodachrome transparencies in Ready- 
Mounts or 100 Kodaslide Stereo Mounts. 
Styles in attractive nonshatterable polysty- 
rene and designed to permit stacking. Will 
accept slides mounted in glass as well as 
those in Ready-Mounts. Combinations of 
2 x 2-inch slides and Stereo Mounts can 
be accommodated if desired. Available 
through all Kodak dealers the Kodaslide 
Ready-File will list at $1.95 each. 

Look-Out a new interior car mirror that 
completely eliminates “Blind Spots” both 
right and left is a new idea in motoring 
safety. The unit consists of two hinged 
wing mirrors which are attached to the 
existing interior mirror by means of a 
turnbuckle and clamp. The hinged prin- 
ciple enables the motorist to get full, wide 
angle view with a full 180 degree adjust- 
ment on each wing. This conversion mirror 
sells for $2.95 complete and is installed 


| without tools in a few seconds without 


discarding or covering the existing in- 
terior mirror. Entire unit is triple chrome 
plated and the mirrors are non-glare type. 
For sale by accessory dealers, car dealers, 
garages and service stations. (Lifetime 
Auto Accessories Corp., 1816 Boston 
Road, New York 60, N. Y.) 

How to Make a Little Go a Long Way 
will add fun and save dollars and cents on 
the next trip to New York City. In 64 
pages it describes over 175 attractions. 
There are descriptions of more than 60 
absolutely free attractions, such as movies, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 
(Continued from page 46) 


plays, lectures, socials, forums and sports 
events, 40 similar inexpensive activities, 
40 low cost restaurants and 20 no cover, 
no minimum charge night clubs. Cost 
$1.00. Mail order only. Young’s Research 
Service, P. O. Box 72, Gracie Station, New 
York 28, New York. 





The Declaration of Independence! 
The interest which, in that paper, has 
survived the occasion upon which it was 
issued, the interest which is of every 
age and every clime, the interest which 
quickens with the lapse of years, spreads 
as it grows old, and brightens as it 
recedes—is in the principles which it 
proclaims. It was the first solemn decla- 
ration by a Nation of the only legitimate 
foundation of civil government. It was 
the cornerstone of a new fabric, destined 
to cover the surface of the globe... . 
It stands, and must forever stand, alone; 
a beacon on the summit of the moun- 
tain, to which all the inhabitants of the 
earth may turn their eyes for a genial 
and saving light, till time shall be lost 
in eternity, and this globe itself dissolve, 
nor leave a wreck behind. It stands 
forever, a light of admonition to the 
rulers of men, a light of salvation and 
redemption to the oppressed.—John 
Quincy Adams 


ay Sy 7 


Truth as old as the hills is bound 
up in the Latin proverb, “Necessity is 
the mother of invention.” It is sur- 
prising what a man can do when he 


* has to, and how little most men will 


do when they don’t have to.—Walter 
Linn 











Book 1—MAKING FRIENDS 
Book 5 SKIPPING ALONG 
Book 5 FINDING FAVORITES 
Book 4—HELPING OTHERS 
Book 5 —SAILING AHEAD 
Book 6—MOVING FORWARD 


IPPIN COTE... presems in 1954 


the complete 


TIME TO READ SERIES 


(Books 1-6) 


Bernice E. Leary—E. C. Reichert 
Mary K. Reely 


by 


. . each book is designed 
specifically for an enriched 
supplementary reading pro- 
gram in the primary and in- 
termediate grades. Teachers’ 
Manuals. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago—Philadelphia—Atlanta—Dallas 
Represented by J. Minor Stuart, Dickson 
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To help your 
students understand 


' Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
. or they may be too shy to 

ask for information. 


Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” 
explains menstruation in a teen- 
age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 

“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 
tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 











For your free copies, write: Anne 
Shelby, Personal Products Corp., 
Box 5466-3, Milltown, N. J. Or 


mail coupon. y 


_-— ileeieeaiandiantensiantanntanianiaeent! 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5466-3, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send free 
.. booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 


Wondered 





. .. booklets ‘‘Growing Up and Liking It” 
. booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 


You Know” 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 


The Mathematics Student Journal 
will contain enrichment and recrea- 
tional material not found in the or- 
dinary textbooks. Alert teachers of 
mathematics have long been aware 
of the unlimited amount of enrich- 
ing and stimulating material avail- 
able on an elementary level in 
mathematics, but they have found 
that the press of busy schedules 
makes it difficult to look up this 
material and prepare it in a form 
for presentation to students. The 
new journal will aid greatly in solv- 
ing this problem. A special feature 
of the journal will be a problem de- 
partment to which students may 
contribute both problems and solu- 
tions. Because of its nature the new 
journal will also appeal to many 
adults with an interest in mathme- 
matics. 

The new journal will be issued 
four times a year during the months 
of October, December, February, 
‘and April. The first issue will be 
| distributed in February 1954. The 
subscription price will be 20c per 
year or 15c per semester. However 
mailing will be done only in bundles 
of five copies or more, since the low 
subscription price does not permit 
the mailing of individual copies. 
Teachers should obtain subscrip- 
tions for their students and submit 
them in a group, all orders in a 
group running for the same period 


superior 
Unit tables and chairs 2" 


Subscriptions should be addressed 
by Southern Desk Company 


to: National Council of Teachers of 
| Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 

Ror thet modern touch here is « combination of the beauty of wood with ge lend Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
durable polished aluminum . « « to achieve distinction and adaptability in classroom Two new high school tests have 
seating. Also available in all-wood construction. recently been published which 
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Constant supervision and completely integrat d peration assure uniform high quality | should be of significant interest to 
~ a finish of all Southern Desk Company lines of institutional furni- | hi gh school administrators and 
| teachers, particularly to the teacher 
AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS | of social studies. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE LIBRARY FURNITURE | Dimond-Pflieger Problems of De- 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE | mocracy Test is an end-of-course 
CHURCH FURNITURE test measuring the extent to which 
For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact students have achieved the impor- 


tant objectives of Ry » school 
course in problems Oo mgoecremth 
SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY Pommraeteenr pean at 


» HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. ics, sociology, and international af- 
Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. fairs. Its content is based on analy- 
Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 sis of topics contained in 15 widely 


(Continued on page 50) 
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CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 
(Continued from page 14) 


materials for new school board members has been com- 
piled and is being sent whenever the name of a new 
board member is received. 

The convention adopted resolutions concerning (1) 
changing the continuing contract law, (2) qualifications 
for school board members, (3) allotment of teachers, 
(4) and the TEA four-point program. The association’s 
Distinguished Service Award for the year was made to 
Mr. C. E. Kiser, Chairman, Morristown City Board. A 
scroll was presented to Frank H. Trotter, Commissioner 
of Education, Chattanooga, honoring him for his long 
and devoted services to the association. 

Officers re-elected for the coming year were: Presi- 
dent, Chester Parham, Jackson; First Vice-President, 
Aubrey Maxwell, Davidson County; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. M. Reed, Kingsport; and Treasurer, Dr. John 
A. Thackston, Knoxville. Directors named were: Dr. 
J. H. Gammon, Knox County; Ray Foley, Trousdale 
County; John R. Long, Jr., Robertson County; and Mil- 
ton Bowers, Memphis. 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 11) 


We cannot compete with wages of other types of 
workers. The Kiplinger magazine of March, 1953, asked 
the question, “How much is a teacher worth?” 

The following annual pay was listed: 

Veterinarians, $8,000; Train Baggage Men, $5,800; 
Paper Hangers, $4,000; Bar Tenders, $3,500; Oil Field 
Roustabouts, $3,400; Truck Drivers, $3,200. 

The average annual salary of elementary teachers in 
Tennessee last year was little more than $2,000. 





No matter what the form of a government, there are 
in fact only two kinds of government possible. Under 
one system, the state is everything and the individual 
is an incident. Under that system, the individual is a 
subject rather than a citizen. Under that system, the 
individual has no rights, though they may be termed 
such; he has only privileges. Under that system, the 
state is the reservoir of all rights, all privileges, all 
powers. But this system our forefathers rejected. They 
declared that all just government derives its powers 
from the consent of the governed. They affirmed the 
dignity and the sanctity of the individual. . . . They 
elected a man-made state, not a state-made man.— 
Frank M. Dixon 
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Bantu s Restaurant 


223 Capitol Boulevard 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Open Every Day 


HOURS: I! A.M. TO 2:30 P.M. 
4:30 P.M. TO 9:30 P.M. 


W here The Finest of American and Italian Foods Are 
Served 
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Go to a P.T.A. meeting: 
enough of teachers W I 
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RAILROAD MEN 
ARE MAILMEN, TOO 





Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for granted.’ 
But the whole story of getting your letter to its destination only 
begins when the mailbox lid clangs shut. That’s just the signal to 
Uncle Sam’s Postal Service and the American Railroads to start work! 





ee aeey ae ag 

Your letter goes through a whole series of 
sorting steps—first at the Post Office and then, 
maybe, at a Railway Mail Terminal. There, 
railroad men load it into a mail car — perhaps 
a Railway Post Office car where, as the train 
speeds along, postal clerks give thousands of 
letters their final sorting before delivery to 
the proper destination. 





Railroads carry an average of more than 100 
million pieces of mail a day. In doing this big 
job, they use roadway and equipment which 
they provide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For transporting 
first-class mail, railroads are paid an average 
of less than Yeth of one cent per letter—mak- 
ing first-class mail by rail a profitable opera- 
tion for the Post Office Department. 












it ra ‘Ri % : 

At stations where the train doesn’t stop, mail 
is picked up “on the run.” A metal arm 
swings out from the door of the mail car and 
snatches the mailbag from the crane on 
which it has been hung beside the track. In- 
side the Railway Post Office the letters are 
sorted for delivery to terminals or stations 
along the line. Not a single moment is lost in 
speeding your mail on its way. 


4 *, wy ; 8 - ee % ss ree 
No matter when or where your letter is going 
—to any one of more than 40,000 destina- 
tions, or in any season of the year—the chances 
are nearly nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole country 
— and provide the capacity it takes to carry 
peak loads — and so, in a very real way, rail- 
road men are mailmen, too! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your req 





No. 11, 


4 * 
©" adver 











TEACHERS’ BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 48) 


used high school textbooks in prob- 
lems of democracy. The detailed 
Manual of Directions shows that re- 
sults of the analysis were carefully 
checked against recent courses of 
study and professional literature, as 
well as by a number of editorial 
readers and specialists in the field. 


An equally useful but somewhat 
different test is Watson-Glaser Crit- 
ical Thinking Appraisal, designed 
to provide problems and situations 
which require the application of im- 
portant abilities involved in critical 
thinking. The test consists of 5 sub- 
tests measuring different factors re- 
lated to the total concept of critical 
thinking: Inference; Recognition of 
Assumptions; Deduction; Interpre- 
tation; and Evaluation of Argu- 
ments. This test should have broad 


| use as an evaluation instrument and 
| as a teaching tool to help students 


| several 


develop reliable techniques for 
logical reasoning that will guide 
them in daily-life situations. The 
Manual of Directions is very com- 
plete; it provides a full discussion 
of uses of the test and discusses 
specific interpretations of 


| results, depending upon the purpose 
| for which the tests were given. 





Dimond-Pflieger Problems of De- 
mocracy Test by Stanley E. Dimond 
and Elmer F. Pflieger. $3.15 net per 
package of 35. Specimen set 35c 
postpaid. 


Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal by Goodwin Watson and 
Edward M. Glaser. $3.70 net per 
package of 35. Specimen set 35c 
postpaid. 


A Song Approach to Music Read- 
ing, by Dr. Charles Leonhard, is a 
new book on learning to read music 
from the music patterns of simple 
songs already familiar to the read- 
er. Here is a book that gives con- 
vincing support to the author's con- 
tention that “Anyone can learn to 
read music easily and well and en- 
joy music the more during the pro- 
cedure.” An accompanying record 
of well-known songs is an integral 
part of the program. The book and 
record will be useful for high school 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Music—Musical Instruments 


STROBEL’S 


29 Arcade Nashville 














TEACHERS’ BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 50) 


students and teachers, elementary 
school teachers, and teachers in 
training. It will be equally useful 
for anyone who wishes to improve 
his music reading at home. 

Dr. Leonhard, who has had wide 
experience in music teaching and is 
associate Professor of Music at the 
University of Illinois, believes that 
the method used is an all-important 
factor in learning music. His “song 
approach” proceeds from learning 
music with the ear to learning music 
with the eye. 

This publication provides a wealth 
of material for a greater under- 
standing and enjoyment of music. It 
is a unique contribution to music 
education. 


A Song Approach to Music Read- 
ing, by Dr. Charles Leonhard. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company, 1953. 
pp. x, 150. $2.00 


Teaching Children Arithmetic, by 
Dr. Robert Lee Morton, is a new 
professional book on the teaching of 
arithmetic in Grades One to Eight. 
The book presents a complete treat- 
ment of its subject. It is suitable as 
a textbook for students preparing to 
teach arithmetic. It has also been 
planned as a handbook for teachers 
already in service who wish to learn 
about recent developments in this 
field. The book describes in clear, 
simple, understandable language 
what the content of a modern arith- 
metic program should be. It tells 
what the teacher can and should do 
to help children grow and learn 
through their experiences with arith- 
metic. Not only teachers, but par- 
ents, will find this book helpful in 
understanding and guiding chil- 
dren’s growth and progress in arith- 
metic. 

Dr. Morton has written his book 
in the way it would be of the great- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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PR plus Pfif 


Just a few letters—yet they stand for an educational policy 
that has been both goal and guide to World Book Company’s 
Division of Test Research and Service. 





PERTINENT 
RESEARCH 


What better term than per- 
tinent research for the ex- 
ploration of new theory and 
practice—for the insight, in- 
ventiveness, and investigation 
required to develop unique 
educational aids—materials 
that add another dimension 
to evaluation activities. 





PROFESSIONAL 
MAINTENANCE 


Professional maintenance is 
the work of authors and pub- 
lishers that must go on with 
established materials — to 
maintain their quality, keep 
them up-to-date and modern 
in content; a faithful mirror 
of current needs. 


Two particular publications illustrate this policy. 





DAVIS-EELLS GAMES 


is the result of pertinent re- 
search. This unique measure 
of general intelligence (prob- 
lem-solving ability) for grades 
1-6 is independent of reading 
skill and speed of response. It 
gives children equal opportu- 
nity to demonstrate basic in- 
teliectual resources. Extend 
your pupil appraisal program 
with Davis-Eells Games. 




















OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


are now available in a New 
Edition. This is an example 
of professional maintenance— 
the work that goes on to make 
good materials even better. 
Three levels cover grades 1-4, 
4-9, and 9 through college. A 
“classic” instrument for intel- 
ligence measurement, con- 
stantly kept up to date. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
441 West Peachtree Street, N. E.; Atlanta 3 


Cecil James, Tennessee Representative 
Nath Gullett, Southern Manager 




















Get the BEST . . . Get 


caked 


ICE CREAM 





At Your 


Sealtesl. 


Dealer! 


422 Union 








oe A ON 


We guarantee 
a CORRECT FIT 


In Famous Name 


SHOES 


all Styles and Sizes 
for Men-Women-Children 


FAMILY BOOTERIE 


1711 21st Ave., So. 
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Come In and 


BRU WoF 


in our new book store 
























Open 8:00 a.m. - 


4:30 p.m. 


Baptist Book Store 
161 Eighth Ave, N. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 











GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual summer school 
sponsored by the Universidad Auténoma de 
Guadalajara and members of the Stanford 
University faculty will be offered in Guad- 
alajara, Mexico, June 27-August 7, 1954. 
Offerings, include art, creative writing, 
folklore, geography, history, language and 
literature courses. $225 covers six-weeks 
tuition, board and room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


























SUMMER STUDY in the Cool Northland 


170 undergraduate and graduate courses 
June 14-July 17 . . . July 19-August 21 
; Write: Summer Session, Room 10 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH BRANCH 


DULUTH 5, MINNESOTA 















YOURS ... FOR THE ASKING 


Advertisers in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
offer you up-to-the-minute material which 
we believe you will find useful for personal 
or professional use. To insure having it 
when you want it, order at once. Orders 
for items listed in previous years cannot 
be filled. Watch all the advertising as well 
as this column to keep up on material so 
easily available to you. When you are in 
a hurry, write the advertisers direct. The 
coupon below will be useful in ordering 
several items. 

64b. Rails Across America A 16-page 
cartoon narrative tracing the growth and 
development of America and its railroads. 
(Association of American Railroads) 

65b. Trailways Tour Folders Includes 
two-foot pictorial map of U. S. in full 
color; folder of itineraries and rates for 11 
different tours of U. S. and Mexico; and 
folder on “package” sight-seeing tours of 
famous localities in U. S., Havana, and 
Nassau. (National Trailways Bus System ) 

23b. Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways A wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes a 9-page 
booklet “How to see America” which gives 
the historical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Both the novice 
and the seasoned traveler will like this. 
Booklet also includes one page of study 
outline on bus travel. (Greyhound Lines ) 

86b. Lippincott Books for Young Peo- 
ple,—gives full descriptions of all books 
for children and young people published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 

3b. New Aids to Help Teach Men- 
strual Hygiene. Indicate quantity desired 
of each number; 1. Growing up and Lik- 
ing it. A booklet for teen-age girls. 2. 
Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. A 
booklet for pre-adolescent girls. 3. It’s 
so Much Easier When You Know. A 
booklet for fully matured girls. 4. Educa- 
tional Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. A 
complete teaching kit. 5. How Shall I 
Tell my Daughter. A booklet for mothers. 

16b. Catalog. Well illustrated catalogs 
on Auditorium Seating; Laboratory Equip- 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 


| 

i 

| 

| 

; each item checked. 

64b 65b 23b 36b 
en ie apg eS om a 
Gu TREN nA a..........00 
MN ONIN ies a lh cs ineindeds cxscorsnssanee 
EN EP Re 
EASE penne i alte tet -~—- ARO RO ; 
Enrollment: Boys ...................0.0000ssssee 


, Tennessee 








ment; Church Furniture; Classroom Furni- 
ture and Laboratory Furniture. Indicate 
which catalog is desired. (Southern Desk 
Company ) 

63b. How to Apply for a Summer Job— 
supplies information on the types of or- 
ganizations that seek extra help during 
the summer months, and a list of more 
than 150 kinds of jobs that may be found 
in such organizations throughout the 
United States. Also supplies information 
on where and how a list of Summer Em- 
ployers may be obtained for the 1954 
Summer Season. One copy to a teacher. 
Not available after May 1, 1954. 

72b. New 1954 25th Anniversary Cata- 
log. 84 pages of colorful, categorical, cross- 
indexed description of over 600 educa- 
tional films, filmstrips and _ recordings— 
including exclusive revised “Where-to- 
Use” guide. Available to those who have 
16 mm. projector and who use films in 
their teaching curriculum. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) 








Always Request 
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TEACHERS’ BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 51) 


est help to teachers. The material 
is presented topically and by grade 
levels. It shows the reader how each 
topic in the arithmetic program can 
be developed so that the content 


at every grade level is suited to the. 


children’s maturity and _ interest 
levels. He shows how the total treat- 
ment of the topic should be spread 
over the grades so as to insure the 
children’s permanent mastery of it. 


Teaching Children Arithmetic, by 
Dr. Robert Lee Morton. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1953. pp. 
xvii, 566. Illustrated. $4.50. 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis announces a new 
bulletin on Poliomyelitis. The pur- 
pose of this booklet is to give you 
accurate up-to-date information 
about polio. Born in the White 
House, a 26-minute 16 mm. film, is 
a valuable supplement to this study. 
These materials are free from the 
Division of Public Education, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, New York. 


Thoughts Along the Way, a book 
of essays by Walter E. Myer, 
founder and director of Civic Educa- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C., has 
just been published by the National 
Education Association under the 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund. The 
essays have been selected by the edi- 
tor of the NEA Journal from edi- 
torials by Mr. Myer in The American 
Observer. 

Dedicated to youth, the book is 
filled with suggestions on the enrich- 
ment of life. The original editorials, 
written during years of depression, 
war, and tension, deal with the age- 
less problems of youth—developing 
character, personality, leadership, 
and ideals. Among the 102 essays 
contained in the book are: Balanced 
Living, Habits Which Educate, Rea- 
son and Emotion, The Meaning of 
Loyalty, Meeting Disagreement, 
Conquering Our Fears, and Master- 
ing the Art of Reading. Over the 
years, as they have appeared in The 
American Observer, these essays 
have wielded a strong influence for 
improvement of citizenship training 
in the nation’s schools. For many 
years educators have suggested that 
they be brought together in book 
form. 
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IF TRUCKS 


DISAPPEARED, 


— 


would happen in Your Classroom? 





Suppose, over night, all the trucks in Tennessee disap- 
peared as completely as a picture you erase from a 
blackboard. How would it affect your classroom? 


Well, suppose you teach in a city school, have thirty- 
five pupils. That’s pretty close to the ideal class. With- 
out trucks, you could have five vacant desks over night, 
for it takes jobs to keep youngsters in school. And one 
out of seven non-farm jobs comes from the trucking 
industry. 

Then, suppose you teach in a farm community? 
79% of all the trucks in Tennessee are on farms. How 
could Johnny and Jane have clothes and shoes to wear 
to school unless their farmer father has trucks to take 
his livestock and grain and tobacco and other crops to 
market? As a matter of fact, how would the stores have 
shoes, and clothes and food and tablets and pencils to 
sell unless the trucks brought them? 


No — anyway you look at it, trucks are indispen- 
sable. They help create the wealth that builds better 
schools, better citizens, a better life for every person in 
Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
228 Capitol Blvd. e Nashville, Tenn.. ~ 














| Mean Progress for Tennessee 








SCIENCE STUDY 
(Continued from page 18) 


my pillows.”; “Ooops! I’m about to 
fall!” or “Move my arm just a little, 
please”. 

A tap on the schoolroom door may 
mean the dentist wants a particular 
child; the nurse needs a child for 
treatment; or a certain pupil’s doctor 
may have come to examine him. 

Though the limitations are many, 
and though the academic progress 
may be slower than that of the reg- 
ular school classes, the group of 
hospitalized children seem to de- 
velop an unusual spirit of coopera- 
tion and social consciousness often 
lacking in the regular school where 
many are vieing for honors. Because 
there is a genuine concern for the 
well-being of each other, there de- 
velops in the hospitalized child, atti- 
tudes of helpfulness and cooperation. 
Each patient invariably considers 
another's plight to be much more 
severe than his own. This outlook 
helps dispel feeling of self-pity. 

These hospitalized children are 
also receiving individual tutoring to 
“keep up” with their regular school 
classes, but it is through the group 
work that wholesome attitudes are 
being built—attitudes of self respect 
with and understanding of personal 
limitations, of social consciousness, 
or intellectual curiosity, and of self 
reliance (as much as it is possible). 

“Why can’t we have school on 
Saturday?” is a common question. 


ART EXPERIENCE 
(Continued from page 19) 


toys, animals, etc., with paper, fabric, 
etc., making and decorating simple 
background for stage scenery, mak- 
ing spool favors: gluing two spools 
together, enameling and placing 
birthday candle in center, painting 
and stringing spools for toy, using 
spools for wheels, making clothes- 
pin type dolls (baby dolls, witches, 
valentines, bride, Indian or other 
character dolls), making and dec- 
orating clothespin napkin holders, 
and weaving simple mats and sewing 
pot holders. 

The selection of an art activity 
should fulfill a need on the part of 
the pupils. The activity may come 
as a follow-up exercise from a story, 
a trip, a film strip, a lesson in science, 
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a news item, a visitor to the school, 
or a unit of study. The art ac- 
tivity may come about purely as a 
seasonal project, as a part of a prep- 
aration for a party, program, PTA, 
etc. The art activity may simply be 
one suggested by a member of the 
group in which the group wishes to 
participate. 

The urge to create may be precipi- 
tated by an unusual occurrence. One 
such occasion was the visit at school 
by an Indian Chief. This event 
impressed the pupils throughout 
the school to such an extent that the 
visitor was no farther away than the 
street until the pupils could be seen 





drawing Indian replete with color- 
ful headdress and bright regalia. 
On another occasion the arrival of a 
sparkling new fire truck (in keeping 
with observation of Fire Prevention 
Week) brought like results. The 
alert teacher will capitalize on such 
occasions and realize the sheer joy 
her pupils are experiencing. 


Some Suggestions for Broad 
Art Experiences 


Working with a committee arranging 
bulletin board materials 


Keeping reading center and book 
shelves orderly and attractive 

Arranging and placing flowers in the 
school room 

Labeling and arranging science ma- 
terial 

Taking care of plants, the terrarium 
or acquarium 

Helping to care for the chalkboards 

Keeping his own work area neat 

Choosing pictures and books 

Responding to friend’s clothes 





Responding to environmental 
changes: sky, trees, flowers, birds, 
weather. .. . 

Fringing and decorating mats and 
tray covers (color design ironed 
in ) 

Making simple holiday decorations 
(paper chains, stars lanterns, nut 
cups, baskets ) 

Making bean bags 

Making and dressing various simple 
type dolls (stuffed, wound copper 
wire, paper mache, cardboard, 
shuck, etc. 

Arranging various sand table or other 
exhibits 


Arranging the playhouse, store, post 


office, music center or other inter- 
est center 
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SAFETY 
(Continued from page 22) 


Very few states make a school area 
legally responsible for accidents and 
injuries to pupils while in the custody 
of the schools. However, school offi- 
cials should always regard them- 
selves morally responsible for them. 
This moral responsibility attaches 
especially to school board members 
and superintendents and other school 
employees. School officials and em- 
ployees who carelessly fail to take 
all reasonable precaution to guard 
against accidents, fires, and other un- 
foreseen circumstances are risking 
disaster as appalling as those which 
have cost the lives of scores of pupils 
and employees in our public schools 
in the past. Superintendents and 
boards of education, sensing this 
moral responsibility for pupil pro- 
tection should anticipate all dangers 
in experiences, common sense, engi- 
neering, and research. 


Fire Hazard 


The most serious hazard to the 
safety occupants of any building is 
the danger of fire. In no other type 
of buildings are precautionary meas- 
ures more important against this 
hazard than in the school building. 
It is the responsibility of school 
boards and superintendents to pro- 
tect as much as possible the lives of 
the American school children by the 
elimination of building hazards, by 
providing proper plant maintenance, 
and by organizing programs of safety 
education. Measures to eliminate 
fire dangers should be undertaken 
immediately in the older buildings 
and in the construction of new school 
buildings the planning and drafting 
stage is the time to consider fire haz- 
ards. Much has been accomplished 
through intensive study given to this 
problem by several responsible agen- 
cies. The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the National Bureau 
of Standards of United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the National 
Fire Protection Association, and the 
National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction have accomplished 
much to lead the educators of the 
nation in intelligent planning of 
school buildings. 

School officials who soberly accept 
the stewardship from the general 
public for the safety and well being 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Reading is FUN...now! 
And now...JOHNNY belongs! 


It’s downright dramatic . . . how the new Classmate 
(simplified) Editions of the Developmental Reading Series 
are bringing Johnny and thousands of other retarded readers 
back into the classroom community this year! Johnny’s 
frustrations and defeatist attitudes are gone, because now he 
carries the same book as the other pupils (in a simplified 
edition), reads the same stories at the same time, enjoys the 
same pictures and takes part in the same class discussions 

. . and using THE BOND PLAN Classmate materials for 
less mature readers . . . he belongs—both scholastically and 
socially! 


TEACHER 


also, is finding that THE BOND PLAN makes her job easier. 
With TWO BOOKS WORKING TOGETHER AS CLASS- 
MATES, she achieves true functional grouping almost auto- 
matically .. . oral reading improves . . . vocabulary intro- 
duction procedure is clear and simple. 


the Developmental Reading Series with the Bond Plan 


BASIC READERS in two editions—two books, alike in all 
important aspects—with the same covers, titles, pictures and 
stories; the REGULAR EDITIONS, written at grade level 
and the CLASSMATE EDITIONS, written down one or 
more grades, using easier vocabulary, shorter paragraphs, 
simpler sentences and fewer words per page. Now available 
for 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades. 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 


2500 PRAIRIE AVE. e CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
WILKES-BARRE ¢ ATLANTA e DALLAS # PASADENA e PORTLAND 














SAFETY 
(Continued from page 55) 


of the pupils in the custody of the 
schools place the elimination of 
hazards in the school buildings at the 
head of their long list of responsi- 
bilities. They realize that the most 
horrible fires are those occurring in 
schools and that many of these 
tragedies could be prevented if 
buildings were carefully examined 
with the aim of exposing and correct- 
ing unnecessary fire hazards. 


One need not spend much time to 
identify many startling fire hazards 
in our school buildings today. Among 
the features most commonly in need 
of correction are improperly located 
and insufficient exits. Stairways from 
upper floors are usually lacking in 
sufficient number, and the actual 
construction of exits themselves pro- 
duce hazards. There are the cus- 
tomary fire hazards in old boilers 
and heating rooms, especially when 
located in the school building itself. 
Wooden ceilings and walls, improper 
fuel storage, lack of fire wall separa- 
tion from the main buiding, and lack 
of fire doors contribute to the long 
list of existing schoolbuilding haz- 
ards. Lack of fire extinguishers com- 
mensurate with the area to be 
served and based on the type of con- 
struction again illustrates the lack of 
planning in building safety. 


The electrical wiring in most of 
the older buildings is a definite haz- 
ard, not only due to the type of wir- 
ing but also because the installation 
of modern lighting calls for an over- 
load of existing wire capacity. Base- 
ment areas are usually a section con- 
taining some of the worst electrical 
hazards with metal sockets and fuses, 
exposed switches, and open wires. 
A considerable number of basement 
areas reveal corresponding hazards 
even in new buildings where they 
are devoted to educational activities. 
The stage wiring in school audi- 
toriums displays inexcusable hazards 
due to negligence, such as open foot- 
lights in wooden construction, floor 
plugs in wood, and cords and spot- 
lights wrapped around nails. 


Nothing in this world can bring 
back a child whose life has been lost 
in a school fire. No insurance plan 
can repay a family for the missing 
smile of a lost child in a school fire 
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tragedy. Why then, do such hazards 
exist in our schools today? 


Need for Precaution 


There are several conditions in our 
public schools which have a distinct 
bearing on this deplorable safety con- 
dition of our public schools. Several 


























years ago the investment in plant 
and equipment amounted to some 
eight billion dollars and it was esti- 
mated that the same amount was 
needed to provide the public with 
additional buildings and equipment 
to care for increased enrollments and 
to replace old school buildings. Con- 
siderable building has been accom- 
plished with little or no added pro- 
visions for caring and maintaining 
the school buildings. Unit main- 
tenance crews are overworked and 
building custodians have larger 
buildings with larger enrollments to 
care for with no added assistance. 
The public have been encouraged to 
utilize school buildings to the max- 
imum and this is as it should be. The 
custodian of the local school is forced 
again to perform added duties with- 
out adequate help. The school plant 
suffers with increased use without 
added maintenance. This is not as it 
should be. An increase in the size 
and use of a school plant should have 
an increase in the personnel charged 
with maintaining this public invest- 
ment. School authorities could well 
exercise the care used in the business 
world regarding maintenance and 
its effect on depreciation. 

In addition to attending to the 
needs of staff and pupil personnel, 
working with community agencies, 
and in developing a school curric- 
ulum for modern living, the principal 
is the school plant manager. Upon 
his shoulders rests the responsibility 
for safeguarding the lives of the stu- 








dents who attend his school and to 
protect the public investment in 
plant and equipment. Because of 
the lack of provisions on the state 
level in providing position vacancies 
for adequate supervision, most school 
principals spend their time in the 
classroom and have little time or 
energy remaining to provide leader- 
ship for the total school program. 

Public education is big business. 
It may be wise for school authorities 
to recognize this fact and take ade- 
quate steps to insure that the public 
investment is safeguarded and the 
lives of the students protected. This 
can only be accomplished through 
proper supervision by professionally 
prepared and experienced adminis- 
trators. 





Peace in the world can only come 
if a law is agreed to relating to inter- 
national relations, if there is a tri- 
bunal which can interpret that law 
and decide disputes between nations, 
and if the nations are willing to sub- 
mit their disputes to impartial de- 
cision regardless of the outcome. 
There can be no peace until the pub- 
lic opinion of the world accepts as a 
matter of course the decisions of an 
international tribunal.—Robert A. 
Taft 


So much virtue is necessary’ for us 
to succeed! The aim to be achieved 
is, it seems to me, sufficiently great 
and sufficiently beautiful to inspire 
and force us to surpass ourselves. 
Let us think, in order to sustain and 
encourage our efforts, of the reward 
which awaits us if in the height of 
our task we succeed in giving the 
world that peace which it deserves 
after so much suffering and so much 
sacrifice.—Paul-Henri Spaak 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 
i on os 
movable and recessed 


row depth — wall-attached, 


BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 
High visibility. accurate fast and depend 


able 





iGeole 43-3) 
Complete range of types and sizes with 
every up-to-date and practical feature. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


A complete quatity-engineered 


ery Official standard 





BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
Standard or special, for every requirement 
Glass, wood or steel backboards 


re 
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WIRE BASKET EQUIPMENT 
Stationary and movable type she 


Most popular size baskets 


ymnasium Equipment “2 


¥ 
CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 
FROM THE WORLD’S 

MOST COMPLETE SOURCE... 


If only a single item is needed, or 
everything required to outfit a complete gym, 
Medart equipment is invariably a ‘‘best buy” 
in practical design, better construction, 

and extra years of service. On every phase 
of gymnasium building or modernization, 
consult Medart —The World’s Most 
Experienced Authority. 
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FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3544 DeKalb St. . St. Louis 18, Mo. 





Open every Monday and Friday night till 9 


FID t wile 


Now Nylon has a New Look— 


crisper, brighter 


Nylon-Chromspun 


Dress That needs little or 


no ironing 


10.% 


Sizes 12 to 20 and 14% to 22% 


Nylon is nicer than ever—radiantly bright and 
crisp, with a wonderful new texture and stand- 
out freshness that won't wilt, ever. It's the most 
becoming and practical dress you could possibly 
select for a busy life all through spring and 
summer. A cool, porous, non-fading fabric you'll 
appreciate, wrinkle resistant and washable. 
Styled by Lora Lenox, with classic simplicity. 
Blue, pink or grey. Sizes 12 to 20 and 14!/, to 
22!/2. 


it 


me 


HARVEYS, 518 Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Please send me the following Nylon Chromspun 
Dresses as advertised in Teachers' Magazine. | al- 
low 40c for postage and insurance plus 2% sales tax. 
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Name 


Address > 
/ / Chg. / / Cash / J ©.0.D. 


Mail or phone orders filled. Phone 4-9511. Add 35c¢ for postage 
and insurance plus 2% sales tax. 


HARVEYS BUDGET SHOP—SECOND FLOOR 








